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PERSONAL 


FsHING 20 minutes London, 1 mile River Colne 
(private); trout, perch, roach, etc.; 10 gns. 

year, 10/- day.—CAKEBREAD, Savay Farm, 

Denham 2197. 2minutes Denham Station. __ 


ORING-ON-THAMES, Oxon. Medical and 

convalescent patients received at Thames 
Bank Nursing Home. Full day and night staff. 
Beautiful grounds with long river frontage. Single 
accommodation from 10 guineas per week.—For 
further particulars write, or phone Goring-on- 
Thames 341. 


ORTICULTURE, . MARKET GARDENING ‘AND 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE. Individual 
tuition courses for one year for one hundred 
guineas. Two years, one hundred and fifty 
guineas. Board residence available at reasonable 
rates. Lovely estate with every facility and a 
personal interest throughout. Limited vacancies. 
—Particulars of ROBERT A. BRUCE, B.A., Indio 
Gardens, Bovey Tracey, Devon. le ee 
DEAL ACCOMMODATION for few Guests in 
Country House, Ascot. Comfort, own produce, 
good cuisine. Residential and week-ends. Special 
winter terms for long lets.—Box 1541. 
LADY a and gentleman of education and “back- 
ground, with genuine love for children are 
required to live in comfort in lovely Manor 
House in country and to bring up as their own 
family maximum of twelve deprived children. 
Domestic staff and all finance responsibility of 
private Trust. Small salaries attached.—Reply 
in confidence to Box 14, SMITH’S LIBRARY, 31 
Queen St., Market Rasen, Lincs. 
N° true lover of antiques should miss visiting 
lovely St. Margaret’s Priory—for ever linked 
with the names of Charles I and Shakespeare. 
Here, on a hill overlooking the historic Hampshire 
village of Titchfield, not only can you study 
antiques in their natural setting, at your leisure, 
but purchase them at reasonable prices—if you 
wish. De Luxe accommodation can be reserved 
for a week end or longer with good food and old- 
world courteous service.—Mr. and Mrs. T. H. 
CAMPBELL-HOWES will willingly send particu- 
lars if you will write, or phone Titchfield 54. 
ERFECT enchantment, warmth, good food, 
boating, fishing offered by lady to few paying 
guests in lovely lakeside home. Beautiful 
grounds, unparalleled views of Lake Windermere 
and mountains. Walking distance station and 
shops.—Box 1529. es 
UTHIN, NORTH WALES. Visit Llanrhydd 
Hall, a charming old Georgian House; many 
interesting antiques in oak, mahogany and 
walnut; examples of the Regency period and 
several unique four-poster beds; reasonable prices 
—MR. AND MRS. VERNON GITTINS (late of 
Liverpool) welcome a visit; open daily. Tele- 
phone: Ruthin 2407. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VoID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 

Fur Crusade leafiets, telling how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely. Also ask 
about humane traps for rabbits, rats, moles.— 
MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 49 Tregunter Road, 
London, S.W.10. oe 

OOKS. Any book can be obtained from us; 

new, scarce or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 

URN WASTE OIL. Fixturé or portable immer- 

sion Heaters for poultry, pigs, greenhouses, 
£16, £22, carriage paid. S.A.E. details please.— 
J. A. JUDGE, 136 Stockton Lane, York. 


ARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 
our works. Townorcountry. Estimates with 
pleasure.—_FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126 
Kentish Town Road, N. W.1 GULliver 3851. 
CLEAR GL! , 24 oz. Trimming Waste, any 
quantity, widths 6 in. and 13% in. by any 
lati. at half price. * HIGHD ALE L. A'BORATORY, 
Leatherhead. 
ORSETS, BRASSIERES. Alterations and 
repairs.—CUN. 7656 *phone 1-5 p.m. 
(ROQUE T. When buying new equipment, 
remember JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the 
best. Hand-made by craftsmen: JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


















































IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
,~ Old Bond Street, W.1. REG. 1396. 


OG-E-TOX.” A highly concentrated Food 
for Dogs. 1 1b. is equal to 10 lbs. of raw meat. 
Will keep for months. 4 lbs., 6/-, 7 Ibs. 9/-, 14 Ibs. 
14/-, 28 Ibs. 21/-, 56 Ibs. 36/-, 1 cwt. 60/-. Pure 
English Bone Meal at half the above prices, post 
or carriage paid to your nearest station. C.W.O. 
only.—BIRD’S PRODUCE WORKS, Duxford, 
Cambs. 
RY ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised sub- 
ject and requires exvert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 


STATE DUTIES provided for out of current 

income for as low as 22 per cent. Consult 
CECIL LASSMAN, Confederation Life Association 
of Canada, 131 Baker Street, W. WELbeck 0127/8. 
Exe ISITE HAND-MADE LINGERIE. Country 

clients can send measurements without being 
fitted. Ladies’ materials made up.—ESTELLE, 
231a Finchley Road, London N.W.3. HAMpstead 
8649. 

XQUISITE selection of Oriental C Carpets’ and 

Rugs for artistic homes, at moderate prices. 
Price list on application, carpets sent on approval 
by arrangement anywhere without obligation or 
expense.—Try LAMERTONS, The Carpet People, 
High Street, Ealing, W.5. Every day 9-5.30. 
Wednesday 9-1. Tel.: EAL 2241 (5 lines). 
Far TRAILERS. All-welded steel chassis 

with first-class pneumatic tyres and new 
axles. Fitted with screw jacks and coupling-up 
arrangement. Harvest gear and brakes available 
as extras. Write for illustrated pamphlet and 
prices.—ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 

ARAGES, Sheds, Offices, Workshops, Poultry 

Houses, Living Huts. Portable construction, 
easily erected and dismantled; moderate prices; 
good delivery.—Catalogue from FLEET FOOT 
BUILDINGS, 312 (CL), High Street, Dorking. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





_MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





‘ARM GATES, 14 feet in a single span. Coate’s 

“Harvester” Gates are all-steel (aluminium 
painted). Built to last a lifetime. Fitted with 
adjustable hangers. Always swings freely. No 
jambing or scraping. A turn or two of hangers 
adjusts the gate. Supplied complete with con- 
crete posts, or you can buy the gate alone. The 
ever-increasing size of modern farm machinery 
makes wide gates essential. This is the gate for 
the modern farmer. Write now for illustrated 
details COATES’ FENCING LTD., Fenco Works, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. 

ENCING STAKES. Steel Angles cut and 

drilled to customers’ specification, painted if 
required. Prices on application—ADAMS AND 
BENSON, LTD., Albion, West Bromwich. 


LOVES. Fur-backed Gauntlets, hand sewn 
from your own fur or pelts.—D. BUCKLEY, 
Cartmel, Grange-over-Sands. 


OVELY Classic Handmade Woollies. Cardi- 
gans 59/6, Jerseys 52/6. Choice sent on ap- 
proval.—_RAPLEY, 76 Biggin Hill, London S.E.19. 


INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from photos, 5 gns. Minia- 
tures perfectly restored.-_VALERIE SERRES, 
79a Marine Parade. Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 


N° MORE BURNT TOAST if you fit the ‘“‘Toast- 
Timer” A.C. Switch to the cord of the elec- 
tric toaster. 25/6. Leaflet on request.—L. L. 
PRODUCTS, 81 Chertsey Road, Woking, Surrey. 


Pry PARQUET, Wood Composition Floors leid 

and polished complete. Also Solid Oak, 
repairs. Flooring materials supplied, etc.— 
NEW-EEN, 101 King’s Cross Road, London W.C.1. 


E-AFFORESTATION. JACKSON-STOPS AND 
STAFF, Timber Surveyors, Whitworth Cham- 
bers, George Row, Northampton (Tel. 5734), and 
at London, Leeds, Cirencester, Yeovil, Chichester, 
Newmarket, and Chester, require for a client in 
England, Scotland, or Wales 2/5,000 acres of Forest 
Land for replanting. Would take over any young 
existing Plantations at valuation; and for another 
client require mature Standing Timber, including 
Oak, Ash, Beech, Elm, and Sycamore. 


ELIABILITY CARS, LTD. Drive yourself 

through Ireland. Ford Prefect or V8 supplied. 
Branches: Dublin and Limerick.—For further 
particulars, apply THE SECRETARY, 31 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Tel. _Tel. 66242. 


OWLAND WARD’S BOOK CATALOGUE for 
Field Sports and Natural History. Free on 
application to 166/7, Piccadilly, W.1. 


HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up, alterations cheerfully 


undertaken. —54 Sloane Square, 8.W.1. SLO. 74 7456. 


UNBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 

stripes, and Garden Furniture, Umbrellas, etc. 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.—81 Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791 Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
AVERYS, established 1834. 


HE PERIOD WROUGHT IRON Co., exclusive 

specialists in all types of period English, 
Italian and Spanish Wrought Ironwork, have in 
stock at the moment several Spark-guards, Fire- 
baskets, and wrought-iron Electrical Wall and 
Ceiling Fittings. Wrought Iron Gates specially 
designed and produced on application. We have 
in addition a few beautifully hand-painted 
Weathervanes and House Signs.—Call or write, 
DURWARDS HALL, Kelvedon, Essex. Tel.: 
Kelvedon 116. 


HE URGE TO WE TO WRITE. L Let famous authors 

teach you. Modern home study courses by 
Beverley Nichols, Enid Blyton, John Brophy, 
Pamela Hansford Johnson, Reginald Simpso 
etc., in short stories, journalism, screen writing, 
etc. Preliminary free criticism by famous author 
and editor. Send 2'%d. for free book, ‘‘Earn 
Another Income.”—SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 
LTD., Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Road, 
London W.C.2. (Dept. 175) 


‘O DOUBLE the life of your tailor- ‘made | gar- 

ments and HALVE your clothing expenditure 
you MUST “Send them to Sackville.” We guaran- 
tee to turn and retailor AS NEW your lounge 
suit, overcoat, or costume. Over 30 years’ experi- 
ence Savile Row garments and the accepted 
specialists in the art of renovation. Repairs, 
cleaning and/or tailor-pressing undertaken. Send 
garments now for early completion. Advice and 
estimate without obliga tion.—SACK VILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61 Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. BAL. 1600. 












































ATTLE HURDLES, close woven, sizes 6 ft. x 
3 ft., 6 ft. x 4 ft., 6 ft. x 5 ft., 6 ft. x 6 ft. 
Excellent craftsmanship. Immediate delivery at 
reasonable prices. May we quote you?—Box 1158. 


OUR BOILER OIL-FIRED MEANS NO 

STOKING, extra cleanliness, even tempera- 
ture thermostatically controlled, resulting in 
economical use. Complete change-over within 
few days by fitting BRITAIN’S BEST BURNER— 
THE “PARWINAC” FULLY AUTOMATIC OIL 
BURNER. Ask for list OB99, PARKER, WINDER 
AND ACHURCH,LTD., 99BroadSt., Birmingham 1. 


____—~FOR SALE 


OR Sale, Steam Drifter, in sea-going condition, 
£1,000.—_3 South Beach Parade, Great Yar- 
mouth, Tel. 3077. 


EALEY 2.4-litre Duncan Saloon; 5,000 miles 
only; fitted car radio and heater. In perfect 
condition. 105 m.p.h. Nearest offer to £1,900.— 
Box 1528. 
ODHPUR BOOTS. ALAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38 
Dover Street, London W.1, have available for 
immediate delivery an excellent selection of 
Ladies’ Brown Jodhpur Boots with ankle straps, 
and Chukkha Boots with instep lacing. Details 
on request. | 
AIR Guns by Bland, 16 bore, good condition. 
Can be seen in London.—Write, Box H.T.B., 
c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


WO SAMPLERS, 1758, also 6 Cries of London, 
all framed.—Write offers, W. CARLSSON, 
81 Warwick Way, Victoria. S.W.1. 

















RGYLL, LUNGA HOUSE HOTEL, Ardfern .- 
Loch and sea fishing, rough shooting. 
Licensed. ’Phone: Barbreck 237. 


ATH. LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Fully in 
keeping with this Queen City of the West. 
Faces south, standing 600 ft. up amidst shady and 
restful Jawns. Cuisine, comfort and willing ser- 
vice are specialities. Lift.. Free transport to city 
centre. Fully licensed. Tel. 5891. Ashley Courte- 
nay recommended. 


ORNISH RIVIERA. — PERRANPORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL. 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 


OME and meet the spring @ at  Farringford, 

unique Country House Hotel near Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight. Sheltered by high downs and set 
amidst a lovely wooded estate bordering the sea, 
where daffodils riot in the spring sunshine. Indi- 
vidual service and every comfort. Good food and 
wines, garden produce, fishing, tennis, riding. 
Moderate terms.—Details from THOS. COOK 
AND SON, LTD., Dept. FAR/7c/SS, Berkeley 
Street, London W 1, or branches. 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 

fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, hacking, golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS 


SHER. London 15 miles. Winter warmth and 

every comfort. 20 acres of golf course, lawns 
and farm. Cows and poultry. All bedrooms have 
gas fires, hot and cold water and luxury beds. 
5% gens. single, 8% gns. double. Special terms 
families.—Box 1381. 


XMOOR. EXFORD CROWN HOTEL. H. and c. 

in all bedrooms; excellent cuisine. Hunting 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds and 
four packs of foxhounds. Hunters and hacks for 
hire and for sale; inclusive terms offered to the 
keen rider; liveries taken. Rough shooting over 
1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing in 
season on Exe and Barle. Tel.: Exford 243. Taxis 
meet trains at Dulverton, Minehead, and Taun- 
ton. Comprehensive terms for long winter lets. 


XMOUTH, S. DEVON. DEVONCOURT HOTEL. 

A very lovely situation overlooking the sea 
and its own beautifully tended grounds of 4 acres 
which adjoin the Golf Course. A first-class hotel 
of 50 bedrooms, which include delightful self- 
contained suites. Lift. Hard tennis court and 
free ee golf to residents, Licensed. Tel.: 2277 


GENTLEMAN offered good food and accommo- 
dation en suite in charming West Somerset 
country house. All amenities.—Box 1 1532. 


ERM ISLAND, Channel Islands. White House 

Hotel. Complete relaxation and tranquillity 
in the loveliest island in the British Empire. 
Brochure on application. 


OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCANTON, 

SOMERSET. It’s different from usual hotel 
life. It’s a Country House life—beautiful and 
comfortable. Large grounds amid typical Somer- 
set scenery. Dancing, own stables, squash. Golf 
nearby. _ Club lic lic. Tel. 2377. 


RELAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL. Situated 

midst lovely surroundings, lake and mountain, 
in own private park, 200 yards from shores of 
Lough Arrow. Trout fishing season opens Feb. 1. 
The lake is famous for its mayfly season, May 15 
to June 15. Fishing is free to residents. Also good 
fishing on neighbouring lakes and rivers. There 
is also over 14,000 acres of good rough shooting. 
The hotel is designed primarily for sportsmen and 
their families, offers every modern comfort and 
first-class food. Boating, tennis, riding, bathing, 
beautiful walks and scenery.—For brochure apply : 
HOLLYBROOK HOTEL, Ballinafad, Boyle, Co. 
Sligo. Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 
































(SLAY, MACHRIE HOTEL. H. and c. in all bed- 
rooms. Home farm, excellent cuisine, fully 
licensed, 18-hole golf course, fishing and rough 
shooting. Private beach.—Apply: Resident Pro- 
prietor. Phone: Port Ellen 10. 
ERSEY. LA CHAIRE, ROZEL. Country house 
atmosphere, good food, fully licensed. Peace, 
rest and friendship assured. Open all the year 
round.—Apply: MAJOR WIGRAM. 
NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, nr. EXMOUTH, S. 
Devon. One of the most beautifully appointed 
mansion hotels in the country with every amenity 
and perfect cuisine. The 28 acres grounds are 
a picture in Spring. Grand view over sea and 
estuary. Lic.—Tel.: Exmouth 3643. 
UDDIFORD, nr. Barnstaple, N. Devon. 
BROOMHILL. A very comfortably appointed 
country house in 150 acres lovely grounds, which 
retains its home-like atmosphere, but has the 
amenities of a well-managed hotel. Delightful 
country fare.—Tel.: Shirwell 62. 
TTERBOURNE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH SALTER - 
TON. A.A. & R.A.C. Licensed. A quiet, 
modest establishment, facing sea, full of homely 
comfort and old-world charm, but in the matter 
of good food and fine Yorkshire cooking it yields 
second place to none.—Phone 2. 
UGHTERARD HOUSE HOTEL, OUGHTER- 
ARD, CONNEMARA, EIRE. Beautifully 
situated near Lough Corrib. Central heating, 
log fires, best home-produced food, own grounds, 
fully licensed, electric light, h. and c. Free 
salmon, trout, pike fishing, rough shooting.—For 
terms apply Manageress. ’Phone: Oughterard 7. 
OUTH WEST SCOTLAND. SOUTHWICK 
HOUSE HOTEL, by Dumfries. Situated in 
unspoilt Galloway with views across Solway 
Firth. Really good food and service; lovely 
rooms, gardens and walks on shore and heather 
hills. Good rough shooting and fishing. Swimming 
pool and sea bathing. Close first-class golf links. 
Moderate terms. Fully licensed. Open through- 
out year. Tel.: Southwick 207. 
EEKEND sunshine at Eastbourne—relax at 
the Claremont (47 bedrooms), the hotel for 
friendly comfort. Central position on front, 
really good food. Brochure on request.—CLARE- 
MONT HOTEL, Grand Parade, Eastbourne 5. 





























GARDENING 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 


INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ~ Ascot, 

Berkshire, can now make early completion of 
their Labourless All-Weather TENNIS COURTS 
which require neither watering nor rolling. 
These are surfaced with a fine semi-loose finish 
in green or grey, on a base which provides a com- 
bination of the advantages of resiliency and 
porosity in high degree. a eee 


Your Water Garden gay in April | if you plant 
Primula Rosea now. Strong healthy clumps 
(dividable), 1/6 each, £7 per 100. Carriage paid on 
orders of 100 and over. Antholyzas, 5/- per 100, 
£2 per 1,000.—GAYTON HALL GARDENS, Kings 
Lynn. 














LIVESTOCK 





FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. D Dogs 

at stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139, <a 

OGS for sale. Black Labrador Pups, whelped 

June, 1948.—_Apply: HEAD KEEPER, Dupplin 
by Perth, N.B. 


KENNETH ai BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alles- 
tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (two lines). Classically 
bred throughbred Horses, all ages. Specialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Dairy Cattle and 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required; commercial prices; 7 days’ approval. 
Prices a and broc shure on request. 





MIATURE Pedigree Red, Smooth Dachshund 
Puppies, sired by Julius of Seal. 12 weeks 
old.—GOODMAN. _Popsgrove 4948. 


NE pen, 4 Pure Brecon Geese, 10 gns. White 
Chinese Gander, 3 large Crossekind Geese, 
proven pens, 10 gns.—MRS. W. A. SMITH, Little 
Shelford, Cambridge. 
PEDIGREE Cocker Spaniel Puppies from 8 wks.- 
9 mths. Black/white, blue and orange roan, 
Health guaranteed. From 9 gns.—CHADWICK, 
Merryworth, Ash, Aldershot. Aldershot 1182. 


_ “EDUCATIONAL 


Ss Principal of Cook’s Scholastic Service, Miss 

Elsie Jackson offers a personal service to 
parents and guardians anxious to place children 
of all ages in the right school, at home or abroad. 
Also Coaching, Domestic Science and Secretarial 
Colleges, etc.—Write or call: THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. SCH/5c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London W.1, or branches, 


OWDERHAM CASTLE. “Additional courses in 
child care (open only to girls with a Domestic 
Science diploma); domestic dairy, pig, poultry 
farming; and gardening, will start in September 
1949 if sufficient demand. Tuition already avail- 
able in stable management (I. of H. standard).— 
Please apply to the COUNTESS OF DEVON, 
Powderham Castle, Exeter. 
IDELY-KNOWN Town Planning Consultant 
gives three-weekly courses to beginners or 
advanced planning students in his Sussex manor 
house.—Box 1525. 


_ SITUATIONS © 




















None of the vacancies in these ode relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 

that Order. 


Vacant ake 
ADY to Cook/Housekeep for bachelor house- 
hold in small convenient country house in 

Glos.—Box 1527. 


NAVAL Officer’s wife requires young Nursery 
Governess or Mother’s Help for 2 children, 3'2 

and 2%, nr, Chatham, immediately.—Apply: MRS. 

WAGSTAFF, 10 Roebuck Road, Rochester, Kent. 


ig ereeuggen for country house, South-west 

Lancs, intelligent and capable Gentlewoman, 
age not over 45. She should be able to manage, 
under direction, small market garden produce 
business, particularly sales, keep books, super- 
vise the running of the house, and be fond of 
children and animals. Good salary and conveni- 
ent transport to nearby coast resort. Good refer- 
ences essential.—Apply: Box 1526. 


Writs. COUNTY COUNCIL. Applications are 

invited for the post of Secretary to the 
Warden of Urchfont Menor Residential College 
for Adult Education, to take up duties Easter. 
First-rate shorthand/typing and some adminis- 
trative experience essential. Salary scale £390- 
£435 per annum. Work will include general 
administrative assistance in running the college 
—Applications should be sent to THE WARDEN, 
Urchfont Manor, nr. Devizes, together with 2 
recent testimonials. 


Wanted 
X ARMY CAPT., 25, good educ., 





residing Brux- 
elles, seeks position with prospects. French 
and German, accountancy, statistics, etc. Ambi- 
tious. Good horesman. —Box 1540. 
‘X ARMY OFFICER, young and single, with 12 
months’ farm training, is adaptable and will- 
ing, seeks position on farm for further experience. 
Has sound business knowledge.—Box 1534. 


Ex. -SERVICEMAN seeks employment. Some 
experience gardening, horses, poultry.—Box 
277, SMITH’S LIBRARY, Newton Abbot. 
K==N young man, ex ¢ public school, seeks po posi- 
tion as Working Pupil to young progressive 
farmer. Preferably Huntingdonshire. Free early 
July. Good accommodation essential.—Box 1533. 
ADY, B.Sc. (botany), professional “experience 
(horticulture), desires interesting (non- 
manual) post, or other responsible position. 
South. —Box 1535. ms 
VECRETARY (26), Kerr-Sander trained, ex- 
Wren, 2 years’ experience at adult education 
college, seeks fresh post for further experience. 
West Country preferred. Interested in estate 
work, rural preservation, agriculture, education, 
local government. Free June.—Write. Box 1524. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 524 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BY DIRECTION OF SIR OSWALD MOSLEY, BART. 
OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL WILTSHIRE VALE 
etween Hungerford and Swindon 


THE CROWOOD ESTATE, RAMSBURY 


INCLUDING A CAPITAL SMALL SHOOT, AND TROUT FISHING IN A TRIBUTARY OF THE KENNET 








THE RESIDENCE WHITTONDITCH HOUSE 


of Georgian character. * P 4 
8 A Georgian Residence 
Three reception, 15 bedrooms, 4 bath- : : : 
3 - ‘ , containing 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
rooms and offices. Company’s electric : 
; , bathroom, together with 
light. Modern drainage. ee 
Buildings and 14 acres 
Cottage. Garage and stabling block. 
with early possession 
Chauffeur’s flat. 


FOUR MIXED FARMS 
(TWO T.T.) 


Gardens and woodland. 


FARM, with 3 cottages. " 
of 68, 146, 335 and 200 acres respectively 


IN ALL 269 ACRES (3 in hand) 


With Vacant Possession Farmhouse and_ several cottage 
(except 2 cottages). properties. 





IMPORTANT RIVERSIDE 
PASTURES, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, WOODLAND 
AND ACCOMMODATION 


LAND. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
1,123 ACRES 


CROWOOD HOUSE WHITTONDITCH HOUSE 





For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 26 Lots at the Town Hall, Hungerford, on Wednesday, April 20, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. MARSH & FERRIMAN, Arundel House, Liverpool Gardens, Worthing, Sussex. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 2/6). 


SUSSEX. BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST 
8 miles from East Grinstead, 40 miles from London 
The Freehold Residential, Woodland and Sporting Property. 


CHELWOOD BEACON 


An attractive Residence 

situated on the edge of the 

aay forest, 500 feet up, facing 
= south with lovely views. 








Hall, library, 5 reception, 10 
principal and 11 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 
6 bathrooins, servants’ hall. 


Domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. 


Stabling and garage. 


Cottage. Bungalow. 





Four flats. 


Beautiful timbered pleasure gardens which are a feature. Kitchen gardens and orchards. 
Keeper’s cottage and Braberry Hatch 20 acres. Field Cottage with 4% acres. 12 acres of valuable timber. Three grass fields 16 acres. 
IN ALL ABOUT 79 ACRES. WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 5 Lots in the Hanover Square Estate Rooms, 
on Friday, May 20, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. JOYNSON HICKS & CO., Lennox House, Norfolk St., W.C.2. Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 2/6) 
wy le 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdoy I 


esdo, London ’’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1_ Mayeam ss16/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


COTSWOLDS, BETWEEN KINGHAM AND STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 


600 feet above sea level in beautiful country and enjoying excellent views. 





ICOMB PLACE, NEAR STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 
MAGNIFICENT MEDIUM-SIZED 13th-CENTURY 
COTSWOLD HOUSE 


beautifully modernised and in perfect order in every way. 
Magnificent banqueting hall, library, drawing room, 
6 principal bedrooms, 4 excellent bathrooms, secondary 
and servants’ accommodation, very good domestic offices. 
Main electric light and power. Central heating. Excellent 
water supply. Separate telephone exchange. 
Garage. Four cottages. 


Beautifu grounds and productive garden. Paddocks and 
woodlands. 


ABOUT 41 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000 
Vacant Possession of all but one cottage. 








Fully illustrated particulars from the Sole Country Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester, who have inspected and confidently recommend this property. 
Offices: Old Council Chambers, Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 





By direction of R. W. Williams, Esq. 


SADDLERS COTTAGE CHESHIRE 
THE FIRST-CLASS T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 
MEDBOURNE, BR 


YNN BANK, CUDDINGTON 
NEAR MARKET HARBOROUGH 


Chester 15 miles, Manchester 23 miles, Liverpool 31 miles. 
Ideal country retreat 


GENTLEMAN’S MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
Two reception, 4 principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main electric light and water. Orchard. 
Bailiff’s house. Fine modernised T.T. Attested buildings 
affording tying for 28. Range of hunter loose boxes. 
Large poultry food allocations. 
FREEHOLD. FREE OF TENANT RIGHT 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Two cottages producing £25 p.a. net. Excellent dairying 
land in a ring fence. 
IN ALL ABOUT 48 ACRES 
Which will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless sold 
privately) at the Blossoms Hotel, Chester, on Tuesday, 
March 29, 1949, at 3 p.m. (subject to conditions). 
Further particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: 
org WRIGHT, F.A.I., Alpraham, aatpertey 
5 . 4 : el.: unbury 217), and branches; JA - 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge 5: ; STOPS & STAFF, 25'Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 2515/6). 1348), and branches. Solicitors: Messrs. BIRCH 
CULLIMORE & CO., Friars, Chester (Tel. 2834). 


Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, offices, bathroom. 
Main electric light. Garage for 2 cars. 


Stabling, farmery, 2 cottages. 


Garden and paddock. 


Auction March 29, 1949 (unless previously sold privately). 











By order of Mrs. Haydon. 


BETWEEN REIGATE AND DORKING 


Betchworth Station 1 mile. Reigate 24 miles. Dorking 44 miles. Redhill 44 miles. 


BUCKS 


Bletchley 3 miles. 


THE HOMESTEAD, SHENLEY CHURCH END London 27 miles. 


THE SOLIDLY BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
PICTURESQUE BLACK AND WHITE RESIDENCE BROOME PERROW, BUCKLAND, BETCHWORTH, SURREY 


Standing some 260 ft. up 


Lounge, dining room, 4 bed- with open views and con- 
rooms, domestic offices taining hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 10-12 bedrooms, 

bathroom. large games room, 3 bath- 

rooms, convenient domestic 


. . . offices. 
Main electric light and 

water. Main water, electricity and 
gas. Drainage to cesspool. 








Garage. Garden. Garage block with cottage. 
Separate cottage (let). 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

Lovely secluded grounds 

in all ABOUT 2°, ACRES 
For Sale by Auction at the Bull Hotel, Stony Stratford, on April 1, 1949 (unless To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately) as a whole or in two 

previously sold privately). i lots, on March 21, 1949, at 3.0 p.m. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS ‘& STAFF, Bridge Street, Solicitors: Messrs. DOWN, SCOTT & DOWN, Dorking, Surrey. Auctioneers: 
Northampton (Tel. 2615/6). JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7.) 











a WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 


SUFFOLK wie ign 


: ; In a delightful situation on dry soil, surrounded by a first-class golf course and with pleasant views 
Near a small town. An easy drive from the coast. 


A MELLOWED RED BRICK COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


with tiled roof, and low elevation, on two floors. 





THE HOUSE IS OF UNCONVEN- 
VIONAL DESIGN, INCORPOR- 
ATING AN OLD FARM HOUSE. 


Six main bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, fine lounge and 3 reception 


rooms, with annexe adjoining. 


Main services installed Central 
heating. Polished floors. Modern 


domestic offices. 


Garage. Two cottages. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Nine bed., 2 bath. and 4 good reception rooms. 


Gardens and grounds of extra- 


ordinary charm and character. 





Electric light. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. 
PRICE £8,500 WITH 9 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SAI® WITH 5 ACRES. 
WINEWORTH & Co., 48 Curzon Street, W.1. Highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48 Curzon Street, London W.1. 
































ee 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





KENT. LONDON 25 MILES 


24 miles from main line station. 


Attractive Modern 
ouse. 
Four reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Partial central heating. 
Gas. Co.'s electric light 
and water. Modern 
drainage. 
Stabling. Garages for 6. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
Lodge. Three cottages. 
Easily maintained gardens, 
Jawns, rockery, walled 
kitchen garden, 3. glass- 
houses, grass and woodland. 


IN ALL 54 ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION (except 1 cottage). 
Home Farm of 58 Acres 3 miles distant also available. 





NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Close to a market town. Easy reach of station and bus. 


Charming Period House 
with Georgian facade. 


Three reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms (4 basins h. and 
c.), 3 bathrooms. Gas. 


Co.’s electric light. Main 
water and drainage. 


Garage. Stable. 


Modern Bungalow. 





Attractive garden with 

tennis lawns, fruit trees, 

walled kitchen garden, 
2 greenhouses. 





IN ALL 4% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 














Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (5,266) Sole*Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,108) 
MAYfair 3774 ~ Telegr : 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. . “Geitactan, Weatee London’’ 








REGent 0293/3377 Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 “Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


(Established 1882) 


“Nicholas, Reading” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1.: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





WEST SOMERSET (Heart of Exmoor) | wAIDSTONE—ASHFORD (Between) PURLEY, SURREY 


Close picturesque village, extensive southern views. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED STONE AND Outskirts Kentish hamlet. 


BRICK RESIDENCE 
FOR SALE. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


In the best residential area, within easy reach siation and buses 
AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED MODERN 
RESIDENCE FOR SALE IN PERFECT ORDER 


Three rec., 10 principal bedrooms, 4 bath., well-arranged 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE Five bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, spacious 


domestic offices (with Aga). 
Central heating. Stabling 
Garage. Cottage. 


kitchen, ete. All main services. 
Double garage. Heated conservatory. Delightfully 


21 ACRES grounds In excellent condition. Reconditioned in 1946. Only } mile planned “ 


Suitable private residence or Guest House, etc. from station. 


’ 
Further particulars: Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 





Entrance hall, lounge, sitting room, modern kitchen, 4 bed- 
OXFORDSHIRE ; esaety 


rooms, modern bathroom. 


Outskirts of market town, in good hunting country, easy reach 
of well-known packs. 
17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE FOR SALE 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION Large garden 
Well-arranged accommodation on 2 floors. Square hall, 
2 rec. rooms and study, cloakroom,kitchen, etc., 5 bedrooms, 


Local bus passes property. 


Well-stocked kitchen garden. Greenhouse, etc., in all 
ABOUT *%, ACRE. £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Further particulars: Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 





Main water. Electric light. LEWISFORD HOUSE 
Garage. TILEHURST STREET, HITCHIN, HERTS 
and orchard opposite. BEAUTIFUL UNSPOILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


On the outskirts of town, suitable for conversion to flats. 
Ten bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage 


modern bathroom. Main services. IN ALL % ACRE. FREEHOLD £4,250 with flat over. Lovely old walled garden. 
Range of substantially built stabling for 12, garage, etc. _ ABOUT 2 ACRES x 
Attractive walled garden. B . , : All main services. Central heating 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. £5,250 Further particulars and photograph: Messrs. NICHOLAS, PRICE £6,500 





Further particulars: Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 





as above. Agents: Messrs, NICHOLAS, as above. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE 
iA NS F. L. MERCER & CO neous 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) . e . 





18th-CENTURY COUNTRY HOUSE WILTS—GLOS. BORDERS CHARMING NEW FOREST 
Rural Essex, near Thazxted. Rural situation. VILLAGE 








A CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER HAMPSHIRE: NEAR RINGWOOD 


ded to and modernised by an architect. Three recepti Stone built and rose covered. Six bed., 2 bath., lounge hall, | A picturesque House of the cottage-residence type well 
sameauieaiuaes an ee cae anes 3rec. Electric light. Good water supply. Central heating. planned on two floors. Two reception rooms, cloaks, 5 bed- 
Main water. Calor gas lighting. Electricity expected. Garage. Studio. Squash court. Excellent cottage. rooms, bathroom. Main services. 
Gasacs: ‘pintiy ganas ni ONE ACRE. £4.750 Matured gardens and paddock, 44% ACRES Garage. Ample oa 
wemage. Fretty garden eens ST aichame £7,950 or offer. Matured garden and paddock. ¢ ACRES. £6,000. 








F. L. MERCER & Co., 40 Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. F. L. MERCER & Co., 40 Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. F. L. MERCER & CO., 40 Piccadilly, W. 1. REGent 2481. 











sei TRESIDDER & CO. sip 


2861 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 “Garnleimnen, Londen” 





SOMERSET . 
17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE. 5 ACRES. £10,500 
In the lovely country between Minehead and Taunton. One mile station, bus service. 
Beautiful land and coastal views. 
This delightful Character Resid in llent order. 





Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 
bathrooms, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms. Main 
water and electricity. Esse 
cooker and hot water. 
’Phone. Stabling for 4. 
Garage. COTTAGE. Inex- 
pensive grounds, including 
lawns, walled kitchen and 
and fruit garden, orchard 
and paddock. Strongly 
recommended.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South ryad 
Street, W.1. 22,523) 








27 ACRES. £8,250 
XON. 1} miles from Kingham Junction. CHARMING SMALL COTSWOLD 
HOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, cloakroom, bathroom, 4-5 bedrooms. Electric light. 
Central heating. ’Phone. Garage and outbuildings. Garé ms and well-watered land. 
VACANT POSSESSION.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (16,872) 


URREY, SUSSEX AND HANTS borders, 2 miles station (hour London). First- 

class MODERN RESIDENCE IN N SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE. Hall, 
3 reception, 3 bath., 7 bed. (4 h. and c.), principally oak floors. Main electricity and 
water. Central heating. Aga cooker. Automatic boiler. ’Phones. Garages for 3. 
Charming but inexpensive gardens.. EN-TOUT-CAS HARD TENNIS COURT (just 
re-surfaced). Kitchen garden. Orchard and woodland. 13% ACRES.—Strongly 
recommended: TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (24,184) 





RURAL SURREY. Adjacent to Lingfield Park Racecourse. Under hour’s rai 
London. PICTURESQUE CHARACTER HOUSE (part Tudor) in excellen 
order and enjoying beautiful views. Lounge hall with open fireplace an 

raftered ceiling, billiards or music room, 2 other reception rooms, 5 bathrooms, 9 prin- 
cipal bed and dressing rooms (2 h. and ¢.) all on one floor. Staff rooms. Main electric 
light and power and water. Central heating. Squash and tennis courts. Excellent 
garage accommodation. Cottage. Lodge. Beautifully timbered grounds. Very 
productive orchard, good range of glasshouses, kitchen garden. Paddocks and wood- 
land, 55 ACRES. —Strongly recommended: TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street 

W.1. (5,495) 





HER 23 miles London (easy daily access). FOR SALE, VACANT POSSESSION 

PICTURE SQUE OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE w 7 modern addition. Hall, 
cloakroom, 3 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.). Main services. Central 
heating. ’Phone. Garages for 2. Two glasshouses and 2 staff rooms. Inexpensive 
gardens. Kitchen garden, 150 fruit trees, eS etc. 2% ACRES.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (23,164) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








REGent 8222 (15 lines) 





Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London”’ 





SUPREME POSITION ADJOINING AND SURROUNDED BY COOMBE HILL GOLF COURSE. 


. an > 








Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE IN A PERFECT SETTING 


Built and equipped regardless of cost and in exquisite taste. 


Private drive approach bordered by golf course. 


Handsome lounge, fine reception suite (4 rooms), 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, model offices. 


OAK 
FLOORS. 


OAK SUPERB 
PANELLING. APPOINTMENTS. 
WIDE AND DELIGHTFUL VIEWS. 


Beautiful grounds 2 ACRES. Hard tennis court. Double garage. Chauffeur’s flat. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WIM. 0081. (R.4939) 





SURREY HILLS 


Fine position 500 feet up and within 20 miles London. 


CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE IN OLD-WORLD STYLE 


Lounge 





hall, 2 reception 
rooms, breakfast room, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
good offices. 


All main services. 


Garage for 2 cars. 
Recently redecorated and in 
excellent condition 
throughout. 


Secluded grounds of 
TWO ACRES 


PRICE £10,000 
keeping with resid 
Inspected and recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Entire tents in are available for sale. 





(8.29,926) 


WEST SUSSEX—MIDHURST 


Adjoining the common. 


* OAKHURST ”’ 


This delightful Freehold , 
Country House 
with its accommodation 
arranged on two floors. 
Hall, 3 exceptionally choice 
reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 » 
bathrooms, maid’s sitting 
room, staff flat, kitchen 
with Aga. 

Main services. 

Two garages. Outbuildings. 
Two service flats. 
Well-disposed gardens and 
grounds, small orchard, 
productive kitchen garden, 
tennis lawn, etc. 





ABOUT 31, ACRES 
For Sale by Auction March 22 next (unless sold privately). 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. G. KNIGHT & SON, Midhurst, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 











By order of Trustees. 


NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 


Enjoying an extensive view over the Solent from Southampton to the Needles, Isle of Wight, 7 miles from 


Lyndhurst Road Station. 


“CASTLE MALWOOD,”’ MINSTEAD, near LYNDHURST 


Charming Freehold Residential and Sporting Property, with comfortable and well-equipped house. 


Halls, 4 reception rooms, billiard room, 18 bed and dressing rooms, nurseries, schoolroom, work and 


sewing rooms, 6 bathrooms, offices. 


Garages, stabling, chauffeur’s flat, 3 cottages, farmery and useful outbuildings. 


Delightful pleasure gardens, kitchen garden. swimming pool, hard and grass courts, cricket ground 
and pavilion, park and farmlands of nearly 85% ACRES, with vacant possession of greater part. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in four lots on May 10 next (unless sold privately). 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 








MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


~ HOLYPORT, BERKS. ; 
Overlooking the village green. Maidenhead Station 24 miles. 


THE XIVth-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE Reputed to 
be one of the oldest houses 
in the neighbourhood. 
Completely modernised. 
3/4 bedrooms (fitted with 
basins), bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, den or play 
room, kitchen, etc. Central 
heating. Main services. 
Secluded gardens. 





GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


‘*TAURMEAD,’’ MAIDENHEAD 
Opening on to one of the most attractive reaches of the Thames. 


THE MODERN RESI- 
DENCE, attractively de- 7 
signed on two floors and { 
in splendid condition. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, study, 
cloakroom, modern kitchen. 
Main services. Garage. 
ATTRACTIVE _ 
PLEASURE GARDENS. 


ml Bae 

















% Freehold for Sale by 
FREEHOLD. VACANT Public Auction (unless ere 
i POSSESSION. sold privately). 
Especially recommended by the Sole Agents, Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, | Sole Agents : Gippy & GipDy, Station Approach, Maidenhead. (Tel. : 53 and 54.) 
Maidenhead. (Tel.: 53 and 54.) ‘ 
RADLETT NORTHWOOD 
ST. ALBANS MANDLEY & SPA HATFIELD 
WATFORD HARPENDEN 





By direction of H. T. A. Dashwood, Esq. 
SHENLEY, HERTFORDSHIRE 

About 2 miles from Radlett, 15 miles from St. Pancras on 
the main line, 5 miles from St. Albans. 

A VERY DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 

PROPERTY 
Occupying a really beautiful position with magnificent views 
to the south-west over finely wooded and undulating country. 
WILTON HOUSE, SHENLEY 

A commodious Residence (arranged on two floors). Spacious 

hall, charming drawing room, handsome dining room, 

study, maids’ sitting room, cloakroom, excellent domestic 

offices and servants’ hall, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 

2 bathrooms. 
Company’s electric light. Colne Valley Company’s water. 
Central heating. Main drainage. 
OLD TIMBERED PLEASURE 


FINE GARDENS 





A pair of artistic brick-built and tiled country cottages 
known as Sussex Cottage and Garage Cottage, 
occupying a perfectly unique position and specially suitable 
; for conversion into a good-class residence. With range of 
stabling, outbuildings and garages. Highly productive 
gardens. Heated greenhouses. The greater portion with 
Vacant Possession. 
A very superior residence and a freehold cottage known as 
Orchard Cottage and School House, in the occupation 
of controlled tenants and producing a yearly return of 
£65/18/-. 
The whole embracing an area of about 5% ACRES 
For Sale privately now = Auction on March 30, 
1949. 


Particulars of MANDLEY & SPARROW, Station Approach, 
Radlett (Tel. No. 6141). 
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— OSBORN & MERCER +e 
4304 - PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


HANTS AND SURREY BORDER OVERLOOKING FALMOUTH BAY 
Splendidly situate 600 feet above sea level ISLE OF THANET Amidst picturesque scenery and affording unique sailing 





commanding lovely views Splendidly situate on a Southern slope about facilities 
. 4 A A MODERNISED STONE-B 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 5 miles inland and about 12 miles from w=: 
facing south and in excellent order. Canterbury Hall, 2 reception rooms, studio, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity, water and drainage. 
Company’s electricity and water. Garage A MODERNISED PERIOD RESIDENCE Delightful gardens with prolific orchard. 


Well-timbered garden with lawn, fruit and vegetable 
Por n ete. € pt = 


PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £3,750 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,420) 


ERKS. NEAR BRACKNELL 
About 4 mile from the village in a splendid position com- 
manding fine views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Well built and in excellent decorative order. 
Three reception rooms, 7. bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

ain Services 
Double garage. Stabling. 
Delightful matured garden with tennis lawn, herbaceous 
ee orchard, etc., in all 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE FURNITURE, 
ONLY £5,250 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,086) 


HANTS. NEW FOREST 
In the delightful Beaulieu district, splendidly situate com- 
manding pleasant views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Containing 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 

Well laid out gardens, orchard, woodland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 31 ACRES 

















oO Y, AC PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £9,000 Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,361) 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,380) 
A i ne . P BANSTEAD 
_AMERSHAM AND BEACONSFIELD Brick built with tiled roof and quite up to date. Situate within a few minutes’ walk of the village and only two 
Occupying a magnificent position 600 ft. above sea level, “ » minutes from an excellent bus service. 
commanding glorious views. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. A WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
ATTRACTIVE LATE-GEORGIAN RESIDENCE . . ” i 
with 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main Services. Large Garage In first-class order throughout and having many 


ain Services Part Central Heating arnstive Meetures. 








iota Delightful partly walled gardens, well timbered, and Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
pc uncom OR a ong ae “ yo including lawns, rose garden, vegetable garden with some : Main Services. Central Heating. 
pol orchard, re only ¢ dean. Ping "te all as 50 prolific fruit trees, the whole extending to Secluded well laid out gardens of about a quarter of an 
2 . é \é are - F acre. 
4 AB 3 E 
pABOUT 277, ACRES er : PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 
(Note.—The house with formal gardens, alone, might be sold PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500 to include curtains and fittings to all windows, also 
separately). cooker. 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,413) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,439) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,192) 








ae RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 
BETWEEN DENHAM AND RICKMANSWORTH 


Under 20 miles London. On bus route. 


A FASCINATING SMALL PERIOD HOUSE OF UNUSUAL CHARM, PART XVIith CENTURY AND PART EARLY GEORGIAN 





Seven bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
good offices, maid’s sitting room. 


Main electricity and power. Co.’s 
water, Central heating. Aga cooker. 


Two garages. Two cottages 
(one let at £130 per annum), and 
other useful buildings. 


LOVELY GARDENS adorned 
by shady trees, rock and water 
gardens, lawns, kitchen garden, 
plenty of mature fruit trees, large 
watercress bed, in all about 


4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. £12,000 





EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK —— 


4637/8 NORTON 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





OCCUPYING A COMMANDING POSITION IN A PROSPEROUS AND PICTURESQUE OXFORDSHIRE MARKET TOWN 
A WELL-KNOWN, FREEHOLD, FULLY-LICENSED MARKET HOTEL OF HIGH REPUTE 
The first time in the market for thirty years, during which time it has been in the sole proprietorship of the present owner, who now wishes to retire. 
THE ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD HOUSE (ORIGINALLY AN OLD COACHING INN) 
Contains adequate accommodation, including twenty-three bedrooms (all with basins) (h. & c.), and the property is in excellent order throughout. 
All main services are connected. Small garden. Garaging for ten cars. 
PRICE FREEHOLD (AS A GOING CONCERN) £27,500 OR NEAR OFFER 
The attractive furniture, fixtures and fittings, stock-in-trade, etc., may be purchased in addition, at valuation, if desired. 
A very sound and flourishing concern strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford office. 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE, AS FROM SEPTEMBER NEXT 
THE OLD RECTORY, KIDLINGTON, NEAR OXFORD 
THE STONE-BUILT ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


Contains, briefly, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices, including maid’s sitting room, 8 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water supply. Garages and stabling. Walled garden and pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
For full details apply the Sole Agents: JAMRFS STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford office. 

















w' CONDON, 83 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ev etse3 


SUSSEX VILLAGE 


(Easy daily reach London.) 





3’, ACRES. £6,250 OR OFFER 


COMFORTABLE HOME OF GREAT CHARM 
and character standing in well-stocked and matured gardens and paddock. 
A paradise for children. 
Three reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Excellent domestic offices. 
Main services. Central heating. 
BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE. TWO GARAGES. 
Outbuildings. 
A great bargain. View at once as early sale required. 





Further details from Sole Agents as above. 
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QROsvenor 1553 


a GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) an 
25, MOUNT sr GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 

Beigrave Sq., 

d 68 Victoria St., 

Westminster, S.W.1 





By direction of H. Petiley, Esq. COMFORTS FARM” 


HURST GREEN, OXTED, SURREY. 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 15th- CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Beautifully restored and 
enlarged, containing 3 re- 
ception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 


All main services. Partial 
central heating. Cottage. 


Two garages and other use- 
ful buildings. Delightful 
gardens and grounds, to- 
gether with pasture and 
woodland, in all about 


174, ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Public Auction on March 23 next at The Hoskins Arms Hotel, 
Oxted, Surrey, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Illustrated particul: ars of the Solicitors: Messrs. CLIFFORD-TURNER & Co., 11 Old Jewry, 
E.C.2, or of the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & Co., Station 
Road’ East, Oxted, Surrey, or Messrs ag * ee & Sons, 25 Mount Street, 
London, W.1. 








CHILTERNS 
SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
WITH 40 ACRES. ALL VACANT POSSESSION 
On bus route. Approached by long drive. 
Seven bed., 2 bath., 3 rec., rooms. Main water and electricity. Part central heating. 
Garages. Stabling and small farmery. Cottage. 
Delightful gardens with swimming pool. 
TO BE SOLD OR LET FURNISHED UNTIL END OF MAY 
Two cottages adjoining might be available in addition 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount Street, London W.1. (C.6,763) 


ADJOINING ADDINGTON PALACE GOLF COURSE 
Lovely, almost rural nosition on private estate, one hour London door-to-door. 
ONE OF THE FINEST OF SMALL MODERN HOUSES 
recently completely renovated and redecorated throughout. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED, WITH NATURAL OAK PANELLING, JOINERY, 
FLOORS, DOORS, ETC. 

Five-six bed., 3 bath., large hall, 2 rec. rooms (27 ft. x 18 ft. and 19 ft. x 15 ft.), sun 
lounge and up-to-date labour-saving offices. All main services. Complete central 
heating. Fitted basins. Garage. 

TWO ACRES. INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. 

Bordered by wood and fine old trees and with gate to golf links. 

Inspected and most strongly recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount 
Street, London W.1. (D.1,398) 











50 BROOK STREET, 
MAYFAIR, LONDON, 
w.1 


COLLINS & 


Telephone: 
MAYfair 6248 


COLLINS 





WILTS. AND GLOS. BORDERS 
Favourite locality. Hunting with the V.W.H. 





A DELIGHTFUL OLD STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 
Stone roof, recently modernised and decorated, in faultless order, south aspect, 
exposed beams, casement windows. Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
modern kitchen. Central heating. Co.’s water and electricity. Attractive garden, 
paddock, garage, 2 loose boxes, in all about 2} ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD 
£6,850.—Personally inspected by CoLLINS & COLLINS. (Fol. 23.981) 





UNDER 30 MILES FROM LONDON 
Within easy reach of Ascot, Windsor and Sunningdale. In the Green Belt. 200 ft. 
above sea level, amidst rural countryside. 


Entrance hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room. 

Main water, gas and 
electricity. 
Tastefully decorated and 
in excellent order. Garage. 
Flower and kitchen gardens, 
small orchard. Just over 
HALF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£5,250 


VACANT POSSESSION 





Particulars from COLLINS & COLLINS. (Fol. 24,080) 





OXON AND NORTHANTS BORDER Excellent hunting country. Easy. 
reach of main line station. 17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 
Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, fine old staircase, polished oak floors 
Main electricity. Central heating. 500 ft. up. Cottage. Stabling. The old-world 
gardens and grounds are a special feature. Hard tennis court. Orchard. Paddocks 
in all about 30 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £16,000.—Apply: COLLINS AND 
COLLINS. (Fol. 24,032). 











S. W. SANDERS, SAND ERS , 
FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 


T. S. SANDERS, 
r.V.A. 





EAST DEVON 
9 miles from the sea at Sidmouth. 
A CHARMING DEVON COTTAGE 


Thatched roof and country coloured walls. Convenient for shopping and containing 
large hall (with cloakroom), 2 reception and 4 bedrooms. 
Garage, outbuildings, 
% acre of lovely garden, which contains many rare plants and shrubs. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
Freehold, with immediate possession, £5,250 





SIDMOUTH 


To be auctioned March 24 unless previously sold. 
“LAGOS,” WINSLADE ROAD, and “LONGHOPE,” WINSLADE ROAD 
Each with 2 reception and 3 bedrooms. Small gardens. 
AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


Birmingha Solihull 
Birmingham BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, F.A.1. Sate 
(NEVILLE 8. ROBERTS, F.A.I., and DENIS CLEWS, F.A.1.) 
BIRMINGHAM—SOLIHULL 





SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE. 


7 miles Birmingham, 14 miles Warwick. On main London line. 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
The original structure dating back to the 17th century and known as 

“GROVE COTTAGE,’”’ SHARMANS CROSS 


Two large reception rooms, breakfast room, working kitchen, 3 bedrooms, modernly 
equipped bathroom. 


Detached garage, useful range of buildings including a stable. Secluded garden. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
For Auction Tuesday, March 22, 1949, at 4 p.m., at Grand Hotel, Birmingham. 
Further details from the Auctioneers: BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, F.A.1., Members of the 


Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 1 and 2 Waterloo Street, 
Birmingham 2, and 648 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 











TILLEY & CULVERWELL 
NEW BOND STREET CHAMBERS, BATH. Tel. 3584, 3150 and 61360 (3 lines) 
By direction of Lady Cynthia Asquith. 
OUTSKIRTS OF BATH SPA 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
Perfectly appointed in every detail. Labour-saving to the last degree. 











Outer and inner halls, 
cloakroom, suite of beauti- 
fully proportioned reception 
rooms, 6 principal bed- 
rooms, balcony room, 4 
bathrooms, luxuriously ap- 
pointed throughout. Self- 
contained level and easily 
worked domestic offices. 
Central heating and all 
main services. 
Occupying a glorious posi- 
tion on the moderate 
heights, facing south and 
commanding unspoilt views 
of the — country- 
side. 





CLAVERTON LODGE” 

Matured gardens and grounds studded with fine ornamental trees and shrubs, lawns, 

shaped flower beds and borders. Productive kitchen gardens, vinery. Usual out- 

buildings, garage accommodation and gardener’s cottage. The whole extends to approx. 
3 ACRES 


Vacant Possession on completion of the purchase or by arrangement. 
Illustrated particulars of sale on request from the Auctioneers. 








Est. Wma. WOOD, SON & GARDNER J2!.No.1 


(three lines) 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 
HAYWARDS HEATH. DELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


with COTTAGE of 4 rooms 
and about 2 ACRES 
Six bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge and library, dining 
room, study, good domestic 
quarters. All main ser- 
vices. Situated within 
walking distance of the 
station and shopping 
thoroughfare. 
PRICE £7,250 
FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION 











COTTAGE, MODERN REPRODUCTION, DETACHED. Outskirts country 

town within few minutes walking distance elec. line station. Three bedrooms, 

one very large, lounge 18 ft. 3 in. x 11 ft., dining room, bright kitchen, tiled bathroom, 

separate w.c. Detached garage. Pleasant garden about ¥% ACRE. PRICE £3,850 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 





FARMHOUSE TYPE RESIDENCE OF CHARM. Situated outskirts country 
town. Four bedrooms, bathroom, dining room, pocerten rooms, ne epee 4 
Garage 2 cars. All main services. A BOUT 1%, ACRES. RICE £5, 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
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CURTIS & HENSON 





GQROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


5, MOUNT ‘STREET, 
Established} 1875 


LONDON, W.1 


wera aes 





DORSET—SOMERSET BORDERS 


450 ft. up in unrivalled position, with magnificent views, 14 miles from the coast. 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


in splendid order and all on two floors, MODERN DRAINAGE, 


THREE COTTAGES. COMPACT T.T. 
The conveniently arranged accommodation FARMERY. STABLING AND GARAGES. 


includes square hall, 3 reception rooms excel- HOME FARM, MOSTLY GRASS. 


ABOUT 103 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


lent offices, 9 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 


bathrooms. 





Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





EXQUISITE SMALL HOUSE OF THE 
RESTORATION PERIOD 


Beautifully placed on the edge of picturesque Wilts village. High up, with lovely view over the Downs. 


THE STONE-ROOFED HOUSE 


of mellowed brick contains many period features, notably a charming oak staircase, and comprises 
square hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, staff sitting room and convenient offices 








MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
TWO SERVICE COTTAGES AND 9 OTHERS (IF REQUIRED). 


Intriguing series of walled gardens, some used as small market“ garden. 
Garages, outbuildings and greenhouses and rich grassland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 17 ACRES 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH LARGE OR SMALL AREA 











RICHARD ELLIS & SON 


165, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3.| MANsion House 8321 





FOLKESTONE 


Wonderful position adjoining the Leas with view of the sea. 
MODERN HOUSE 


Standing n approximately % ACRE of well laid out gardens. 


Large entrance hall, cloak- 
room, 3 fine reception 
rooms, 4 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 with private bath- 
rooms, also third bath- 
room. The staff wing is 
shut off and consists of 
well-designed kitchen, staff 
sitting room, etc., on 
ground floor with two bed- 
rooms and bathroom above 
approached by secondary 
staircase. 





Central heating and main services. 
Brick-built heated garage with direct access from the house. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Petersfield FRANK STUBBS & SON 7% Bishor’s 


PETERSFIELD, BISHOP’S WALTHAM & ALRESFORD, HANTS 


HANTS - SUSSEX BORDERS 
Petersfield 24 miles. 
A BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED TUDOR HOUSE 


With a wealth of fine old oak, fitted with all modern conveniences, quiet position, with fine 
views over unspoilt country. 





Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms (all 
with basins h. and c.), bath- 
room, good domestic offices. 
“ Aga’’ cooker. Garages for 
8. Stable. Outbuildings. 


6 ACRES. 


Main electricity and water. 


FREEHOLD £11,750 





Agents: FRANK STUBBS & SON, 16 Station Road, Petersfield. 








RICHARDS & CO. 


37 HIGH STREET, MARLOW, BUCKS. TEL. 2 





MARLOW-ON-THAMES 
London only 29 miles. 
A CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE 
With actual river frontage and riverside lawn. Glorious rural views, all modern conveniences 
This Residence of char- 
acter and _ distinction 
contains 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent kitchen. 


Garage for 2, stabling, etc. 


Walled garden, asparagus 
beds, fruit trees, etc. 


Main drainage. Co.’s gas 
and electricity. 





A very moderate price is asked for the freehold. 
RICHARDS & CO., Marlow, Bucks. ’Phone 2. 











ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS 


89, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 2561/2. 





ISLE OF WIGHT—NEAR VENTNOR 


Facing south with magnificent views over English Channel. 


DELIGHTFUL 
STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE 


Soundly constructed and 

easily run. 5 bedrooms, 3/4 

reception rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. 


Compact domestic offices, 
maids’ sitting room. 


All main services. 


ONE ACRE 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Details from Sole London Agents, ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS, 89, Mount 
Street, London W.1. Tel. GRO. 2561/2. REG. 4775 
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anosvenom 8@. LONDON, ws __WILSON & CO. _Gnoszee 


ROFFORD HOUSE, YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT CARING HOUSE, LEEDS, KENT | 








On the outskirts of this favourite old town. A stone’s throw from the sea. Newport 10 miles. Magnificent views over unspoilt country. Victoria Station 64 mins. 
Excellent yachting facilities. Golf. Sea fishing and bathing. A PICTURESQUE PERIOD HOUSE 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY OF OVER 17 ACRES Within easy reach of main line station. 


CHARMING MODERN Hall, 3 reception rooms with 

HOUSE panelling and open fire- 
places. Excellent domestic 
offices with “ Esse,’’ 6 bed- 
rooms (basins), 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Electric light. 


in first-rate order and 

beautifully appointed 
throughout. 

7 bedrooms, 3 modern bath- 

rooms, 3 reception rooms. 

Basins in bedrooms. Main 





services. Electric heating. — ate " 
Attractive gardens. Private seer hear a garden 
bathing beach. 7 - : 
BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE and garden. Stabling, garages, useful 
Valuable market garden aingn 
with splendid range of outbuildings. 
newly erected glasshouses. 
Two arable fields etc. ABOUT 1", ACRES 
For Sale privately or by Auction in 4 Lots on April 12. For Sale privately or by Auction on April 5. 
Solicitors: Messrs. STUART HUNT & CO., 1 Leadenhall Street, E.C.2. Joint Auctioneers. Solicitors: Messrs. WHITEHEAD, THOMAS & URMSTON, 9 King Street, Maidstone, Kent: 
Sir Francis Pirtis & Son, Newport, and Witson & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1 Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: Messrs. WILSON & CO., 23 Mount St., W.1 








QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN WEST SUSSEX | GODALMING, NEAR CHARTERHOUSE | THE HERMITAGE, WHITWELL, I. of w. 


1 hour London. Easy reach of Horsham. Highest part of this favourite district. Beautiful position, perfect ar 600 ft. up with panoramic 





CHARMING SMALL HOUSE 








Facing south with attractive views, on confines of pretty DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE OF MEDIUM SIZE 
’ village. Bus passes the property. _ . ha . s : : : on a picked site of considerable historical interest. 

Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Main electric | enjoying fine views. 1 mile station, 45 minutes London. Electric light. Central heating. Independent hot water. 
light and water. Newly decorated. Fine old barn, studio, | 6-7 beds (basins), 2 baths, 3 reception. Main services. | Esse cooker. Fine old stabling block with flat over. 
_useful buildings. ; d Beautiful timbered grounds and small lake. Walled kitchen 

Matured gardens with oo ie kitchen garden and Garage. Really charming garden of instant appeal to garden. 
paddock. garden lovers. Paddock, etc. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 20 ACRES OR 
JUST IN THE MARKET WITH 6 ACRES | £8.25) WITH 4 ACRES TO BE LET UNFURNISHED AT NOMINAL RENT 
Inspected and strongly recommended by WILSON & Co., 8, " Inspected and recommended by WILSON & CO.,-23 Mount 

23 Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 








41, BERKELEY SQ., ie FITS & WARNER and at OXFORD, ANDOVER 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 O MELTON MOWBRAY 
By direction of the Hedgeley Estate Co. (1947) Ltd. 
i THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
comprising the outlying portions of 
THE HEDGELEY ESTATE, NR. ALNWICK, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
THREE EXCELLENT MIXED FARMS. 

All with excellent farmhouses, ample buildings and cot- 
tages, together with Branton village shop and Nurse’s 
Cottage. All let and producing about £1,235 p.a. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO SOME 1,900 ACRES 


including useful young plantations (in hand) and valuable 
sporting rights (in hand) over two farms. The River 
Breamish bounds the property for ? mile. 


To be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously 
sold) at the County Hotel, Newcastie-on-Tyne 1, on 
Thursday, April 28, 1 


Plans, illustrated particulars and conditions of sale (2/- 
each) may be obtained from the Solicitors: DICKINSON, 
MILLER & TURNBULL, Cross House Buildings, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 1. Land Agent: G. 8. SANDWITH, 79 Collingwood 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1, or of the Auctioneers as 
































ae Seine , ni above. ‘ 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OXFORD. On the city boundary. Convenient for several bus services. TWO 
LE!ICESTERSHIRE. 6 miles Melton Mowbray, 4 from Oakham. The valuable IMPORTANT FREEHOLD ESTATES known as THE COTSWOLD 
(T.T.) Mixed Farm, STONE HOUSE FARM, COLD OV ERTON, includes the VIEW ESTATE, CUMNOR HILL, PIN FARM ESTATE, HINKSEY HILL, 
weak farmhouse with 3 rec., 5 bed., bath. 3 capital ranges of farm buildings with comprising A NUMBER OF VALUABLE SITES SUITABLE FOR BUILDING 
recently erected modern cowhouse for 60, open yards. Dutch barn, loose boxes, together with Hutchcombe Farm and buildings, arable and pasture land, producing 
implement shed, storage sheds, bull pens, etc., concreted - drained. Electricity and some £207 per annum and extending to about 225 ACRES with considerable main 
water laid on. Four cottages. Productive land, in all ABOUT 286 ACRES. For road frontage. To be offered for Sale by Auction by Lorts & WARNER, 14 St. 
Sale by Auction (if not sold privately beforehand) at Melton Mowbray on Giles, Oxford, in conjunction with SYDNEY GALPIN, 17 St. Michael’s Street, ‘Oxford, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1949. on Friday, April 22, 1949, at the Oxford Reform C lub, New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 
Auctioneers: LorTs & WARNER, 14 Park Road, Melton Mowbray (Tel. 657); or —Plans and particulars (1/- each) may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs. MARSHALL 
Head Office as above. AND ELDRIDGE, 20-22, St. Michael’s Street, Oxford, or of the Auctioneers as above. 
6, ASHLEY PLACE, SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
LONDON, S.W.1. (ViCtoria 2981) V V } F.R.LC.S ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nursling 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 5 pq imgpessexs SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 
TEST VALLEY. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE. FINE OLD ANTS. ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE situated in 
TUDOR HOUSE standing in its own grounds. Stockbridge 3 miles and Romsey an unspoilt village 14 miles south of Salisbury. Three bedrooms, bathroom, 2 
7 miles. Ten bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent offices. reception rooms, pleasant garden and grounds including a paddock. 4% ACRES IN 
Garage. Good garden and grounds. Gardener’s cottage. Electric light by own plant. ALL. Main electric light and water. Modern drainage. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Good water supply and drainage. Central heating.—Full particulars: RAWLENCE AND WITH VACANT POSSESSION.—Full particulars: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
SQUAREY, Salisbury. Salisbury. 
SALISBURY, 11 MILES. ATTRACTIVE TIMBER-BUILT RESIDENCE 
HANTS. JUST IN THE MARKET. Situated in a village on the edge of the New of unusual modern design situated on the fringe of the New Forest. Three bed- 
Forest. ATTRACTIVE HALF- -TIMBERED AND THATCHED COTTAGE rooms, bathroom, dining room and studio 23 ft. x 18ft. Garage. Garden and 
4 bedrooms (2 with basins), bath, 2 reception rooms. Garage. 1% ACRES garden. grounds. 1 ACRE IN ALL. Also timber-built Bungalow. Main electricity and 
Also a Small Bungalow. Main electricity and water supply. Septic tank drainage. water. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION.—Full par- 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD.—Full particulars: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. ticulars: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 
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~= JOHND.WOODX CGO. == 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





NORTH-WEST HERTFORDSHIRE 


Between Berkhamsted and Luton. 


BARWYTHE, STUDHAM 


CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


MELLOWED RED BRICK AND TILED HOUSE 
BELIEVED TO BE OF QUEEN ANNE 
ORIGIN. 


£16,500 FREEHOLD WITH 221% ACRES 


JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


1 hour by rcad from London. 





* 


Standing 600 feet up, with views over a wooded 
valley. 
In excellent condition with main electricity, central 


heating, etc. Large panelled hall, 4 reception, 16 
bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 


LODGE, GARDENER’S 


COTTAGE (6 rooms, 
bath, electric light, etc.). 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. LARGE WALLED 


GARDEN, 


(40,217). 





The subject of an illustrated article in “‘Country Life.’’ 
DORKING 9 MILES 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY in splendid order, in a Surrey beauty 
spot only 29 miles from London, high up and commanding extensive views of the 
South Downs and Pitch Hill. 


9 principal bedrooms in 
suites, 4 bath, shower bath, 
hall and 4 reception. Cen- 
tral heating (oil burning 
furnaces). Main electricity 


By direction of the late Lord Denham’s Trustees. 


NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
55 miles London, Northampton 12 miles, Bedford 13 miles, Bletchley Junction 14 miles. 


THE MANOR HOUSE, WESTON UNDERWOOD 
with 7 OR 81 ACRES and three cottages. 


FREEHOLD STONE- zs : : 
BUILT GEORGIAN : 

HOUSE in unspoiled small 

village, facing south,distant 

views over the Ouse Valley. 

Well proportioned rooms, 


and water. with large sash windows. 

4 reception, gun room, 8 

first-floor bedrooms and 4 

Lodge, cottage and flat. others. 4 bathrooms. Main 
pss ge and water. Cen- 

swimmin bath. Ta eating practically 

atta ' . throughout. Aga cooker. 
Lovely terraced grounds Excellent stabling and gar- 


age accommodation, level 
lawns; walled kitchen gar- 
den; new hard tennis court. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTI 
on WEDS., APRIL 20, 1 
Joint Auctioneers: MR. P 

JOHN D. Woc 


and woodland—ABOUT 
40 ACRES. 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1. (20,613) 





. <— 





ON (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY) 
949, at the SWAN HOTEL, NEWPORT PAGNELL. 
GAMBELL, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I., Newport Pagnell and 
»D & CO., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. 





MID-SUSSEX 


Between Three Bridges (4 miles) and East Grinstead. 
Half mile from Station. 


BETWEEN WATFORD AND 
BARNET 


16 miles north of London; in the heart of the country yet only 
20 minutes journey to St. Pancras. 

CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 
100 ACRES OR WITH 8 TO 25 ACRES 
EXPENSIVELY APPOINTED MODERN BRICK 
AND TILED RESIDENCE in a parklike setting; long 
drive with entrance Lodge. All main rooms face south. 
Spacious hall, 4 reception and music room, 8 bedrooms, 
all with basins, 3 bathrooms, staff annexe of 3 bedrooms 
and bath. 

Main electricity and water; part central heating. 
Appropriate outbuildings. Home dairy farm and cottage, 
at present let. Finely timbered grounds and walled 
garden. 

Some furniture might be sold at valuation. 

FOR SALE AT A SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED 
PRICE AS EARLY SALE DESIRED 
An ideal property for those with commercial interests on 
the north side of London. 


Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JoHN D. Woop 
AND Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. (40,992.) 


AN ENCHANTING MODERN ARCHITECT-BUILT 
HOUSE IN SUSSEX STYLE 


Beautifully sited with distant views to Ashdown Forest. 


2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, self-contained 

wing of 2 large rooms and bathroom. Aga cooker; electric 

light and power; main water. Several outbuildings; 
orchard and pastureland. 


ABOUT 8, ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,000 
Further 60 acres with 7-acre lake might also be purchased. 


Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley 
London W.1. (33.228.) 


Square, 








By direction of Sir Walter Hargreaves, K.B.E. 
ESSEX—HERTS BORDERS 
BELCHERS FARM, NAZEING 
Broxbourne 3 miles; Epping 6; London 19 miles 
Licensed T.T. Dairy Farm of about 127 ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
ATTRACTIVE HALF-TIMBERED FARMHOUSE 


with 4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electricity, gas and water. 


Cottage with 2 bedrooms, 2 living rooms and kitchen. 


Modern cowhouse for 19. Dairy, calf boxes and other 
buildings. r 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the Bull Hotel, 
Hoddesdon, on Friday, March 25, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, 
London W.1. 

















CENtral 


9344/5/6/7 Established 1799 


AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENT 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 


Ss “Farebrother, London” 





By Order of Executors of Miss E..M. Trew, deceased. 


‘“MYMFIELD,” KENTISH LANE, NEAR HATFIELD, HERTS 


(Easy access to London.) 


MODERN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


FIVE BEDROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS. 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS. 
WELL-PLANNED DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE WITH LIVING ROOMS. 


ech 


Solicitors: Messrs. TAYLOR, WILLCOCKS & CO., 218 Strand, London W.C.2. 





ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11, ACRES 


To be offered for Sale by Auction on 
March 24 next (unless previously sold) at 
155 Queen 
Victoria Street, London E.C.4 


the London Auction Mart, 


Particulars and Order to View may be obtained 


from the Auctioneers. 


4 


Auctioneers: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON- 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY RB. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
BRIGHTON 


~WORTHING J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON 





HAMPSHIRE 


The important and most attractive 
Freehold Residential Property, Stoke 
Wood House, near Hambledon. 


Situate in the Meon Valley district amidst some 
of the most undulating country in. the county 
and commanding delightful and extensive views. 
Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, servants’ sitting room, 
cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. 


Own electricity. Good water supply. Garages. 


Stabling. Outhouses. Farmery. Two cottages. 


Bungalow. Entrance lodge. 





Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from eines 20 miles Southampton, 14 miles Portsmouth. 


Beautiful, well-kept pleasure gardens with 

lawns, rose garden and rockeries. Kitchen 

garden. Paddocks. The whole extending to 
an area of about 


23% ACRES 


Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens, 
grounds, bungalow and outbuildings on com- 
pletion of purchase; the pair of cottages and 
the entrance lodge are occupied by employees 
on service tenancies. The paddock is let. 


PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





With private access to the beach. 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Chichester main line station 8 miles. 
Occupying a fine position on the central sea front and enjoying delightful views of the 
English Channel and to the Isle of Wight. Close to shops, churches and Southdown 
Omnibus service. London 70 miles. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED MARINE 
RESIDENCE 


superbly appointed and 
fitted. Newly redecorated 
throughout. 
Seven principal and 3 
secondary bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, 4 _ reception 
rooms, billiards room, cock- 
tail bar and_ excellent 
domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
WATER & DRAINAGE. 
Double garage. 
The Pleasure Grounds in- 
clude terraced lawns, 
sunken garden with orna- 
mental pond, flower beds 
and borders, and kitchen 
garden. 


In all over ONE ACRE. PRICE £9,450 FREEHOLD 
The Valuable Contents would be sold at valuation. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


PENTRIDGE, DORSET 


In this delightful old-world village on the edge of the renowned Cranborne Chase. Salisbury 
and Blandford 12 miles. Cranborne 6 miles. Bournemouth 27 miles. 








The charming modernised Freehold Country Residence, Pentridge House 


(formerly the old Rectory)- 
Five principal and 4 second- 
ary bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, 3 excellent 
reception rooms, maid’s 
sitting room, hall, cloaks, 
complete domestic offices. 
Four-roomed bungalow, 
greenhouse, garage, stab- 
ling and outbuildings. 
Central heating. Own elec- 
tric lighting plant and 
water supply. 
Tastefully planned and 
part-walled garden with 
full-sized tennis and other 
lawns, orchard, kitchen 
“ : gardens and 2 excellent 
paddocks, the whole extending to an area of about 9 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 


To be Sold by Auction at the Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, on April 19, 1949, 
at 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. R. H. BEHREND, KENDALL PRIC E & FRANCIS, 17 Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old c akan h Road, Bournemouth, and 
Messrs. GRAHAME SPENCER, Ferndown, Dorset. 








For occupation and investment. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


A rare opportunity to acquire an 
ULTRA-MODERN RESIDENCE Bet 
adjacent to Meyrick Park Golf Course and within a few minutes’ walk of all amenities in 
the centre of the town. 
The architect-desi dt hold Residential Property built as two excellent 
self-contained Flats, Villa Pomeroy, 19 Braidley Road. 





Ground floor: 2 bedrooms, 
boxroom, bathroom, 2 re- 
ception rooms, sun loggia, 
kitchen. With VACANT 
POSSESSION. 


First floor: 3 bedrooms, 
sun balcony, sun bathing 
roof, boxroom, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Let at £275 per annum 
(inclusive of rates). 

Central heating. 

garages. 


Separate 


Attractively laid out garden. 





To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hunton Road, Bournemouth, on 
April 7, 1949 
Solicitors: Messrs. OTHER, MANNING & ALLIN, Bourne Court, The Square, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


MID-SUSSEX. Hayward’s Heath 4 Miles 


Occupying a delightful rural position on the edge of favoured North Common, Chailey. 
Haywards Heath, with its main line station, shops and schools, is only 4 miles away. 
Omnibuses pass the property. Uckfield 7 miles. Lewes 8 miles. Brighton 14 miles 
London 40 miles. 
THE ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





is approached by a short . 
carriage drive, and stands ' . 

centrally in matured, plea- 
santly timbered grounds, 
and enjoys a charming 

outlook. 

Five bedrooms, 2 tiled 
bathrooms, entrance hall, 
lounge, dining and morning 
rooms, excellent domestic 
offices, 3 w.c.’s. Ample 


cellarage. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY and 
WATER. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Modern cottage. Double 
garage. Useful garden sheds. 





The delightful pleasure gardens have been well maintained and comprise lawns, flower 
beds and borders, rose gardens, specimen trees and productive kitchen garden with 
soft and hard fruit trees, extending in all to 


about 4 ACRES. PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





SANDBANKS—BOURNEMOUTH 


Perfectly situated with private access to the delightful sandy beach. 


The residence has unrivalled views over Poole Bay from the Isle of Wight to the Purbeck Hills. 


This beautifully appointed centrally heated} 


MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 





iS FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Lounge 26 ft. 6 n., opening into dining room, morning 
room, maids’ sitting room, 6 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 
3 bathrooms, kitchen and offices. 


SUN ROOF. DOUBLE GARAGE. 


PRICE £21,500 FREEHOLD 





For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
**Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 


rt, 1949 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“ Estate, Harrods, London” 














CHALFONT HOUSE, CHALFONT ST. PETER, BUCKS 


Commanding situation looking up the unspoilt Misbourne Valley to the Chilterns. 





Solicitors: Messrs. LIPTON & JEFFERIES, 39 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 


AUCTION APRIL 25 (if not sold privately). 


EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 
in first-rate order 


Hall, 3 reception 6 bedrooms, 


rooms, dressing room 
3 bathrooms. 
COMPANY’S SERVICES. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


GAS FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
HOT WATER. 


AND DOMESTIC 


Double garage. 


Pleasant gardens over 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 


c.l 


On several bus routes, easy reach of Town. 
‘ 





Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (KEN. 1490. Extn. 806). 





NORTH DEVON COAST c.2 


Occupying a wonderful position and enjoying what is probably 
the most classic view in the district. Convenient for two market 
towns, and golf courses. 





WELL-KNOWN RESIDENCE 


entirely reconstructed and modernised in every way. 
Three reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maid’s sitting 
room. 


All main services. Aga cooker. Central heating throughout. 
Garage, 19 x 10. 


Matured gardens and grounds of about 14%. ACRES 
FREEHOLD £9,000 
VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY c.4 


40 minutes West End or City. Ideal property for a family man 





LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


With lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, dance 
or play-room, 7 bed and 1 dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 
complete offices, staff sitting room. 

Fine squash racquets court. Garage for 3 cars. All main 
services. Central heating. 

Two self-contained flats for gardener and chauffeur. 
Beautiful grounds and views. Shady walks and specimen 
trees, stone-paved and turfed terrace, hard and grass 
courts, kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses, orchard. 


IN ALL 4% ACRES 
ONLY £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Highly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Cres- 
11 (Tel: 


cent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 806). 


KINGSTON HILL c.5 


Adjoining and overlooking Richmond Park, and only a few 
minute ,’ walk from Coombe Hill Golf Course. 





EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
fitted and decorated throughout regardless of cost. 
Lounge hall, billiards room, 2 reception rooms, complete 
domestic offices, 6 principal bedrooms, all with h. and c., 
6 bathrooms, 5-7 secondary bedrooms. All main services. 
Central heating by oil. Garage for 3 cars. Greenhouses. 
Lodge. Cottage. Many useful outbuildings. 
Park-like grounds disposed in hard tennis court, tennis 
pavilion in Japanese pagoda style. Lawns, ornamental 
trees and shrubs. Lily pool, fruit trees, ete. 
IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 3%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (KENsington 
1490. Eatn. 828). 





HEALTHY KENT COAST c.3 


Beautiful position facing sea and also overlooking golf links. 





ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
Lounge, dining room, 6 beds., 3 bathrooms. 


Main drainage. Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Central 
heating. 


Garage 2 cars. 
Lovely garden, flower beds, kitchen garden, lawn. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knigh‘sbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Ezatn. 807). 


SURREY HILLS €:2/3 
About 600 ft. above sea level. Occupying a fine position with 
delightful distant views over open country. Only about 1 mile 
from station with electric service to town in about 35 mins. 





WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception, 7 beds., 2 baths. 


Main drainage. Central heating. 
and water. 
Two garages. Lovely gardens with tennis and other lawns. 
Kitchen garden. Small portion woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 y 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents: Messrs. 


Co.’s electric light, gas 





HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 





WEST ISLE OF WIGHT c.2 


Standing high wit h wonderful views of the Solent and coastline 


‘ 





MODERN, WELL-EQUIPPED 
RESIDENCE 
Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 
annexe for married couple. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING, 
GARAGE. 
Lovely gardens of about 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,750 
VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eatn. 809). 


rooms in 





ALL 








Joint Auctioneers: 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. 
Messrs. H. HEYNES & CO., 31 Dover Street, W.1 


AUCTION MAY 24 NEXT (if not sold privately) 


THE OLD MANOR HOUSE, OLD WOKING, SURREY 


THIS FASCINATING AND HISTORICAL 
RESIDENCE 


with original features, open fireplaces and massive beamed 
ceilings. 

Rooms are of good pitch. Three reception rooms and magni- 

ficent first floor music room or library, 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms. Company’s services. Pleasant 


Garage. partly 


walled garden. 


ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE 
FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 


Extn. 807), and 8-9 Station Approach, West 
(Tel.: REG. 0583/4). 





Byfleet (Byfleet 149), and 
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QGROsvenor 2838 


se TURNER LORD & RANSOM i carioran"atatey, London 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





BROCKHAM END 


Lansdowne. 4 miles Bath. 12 Bristol. 


Stone byilt, mullioned windows, tiled roof, 
away from traffic and noise. 


Adjacent to golf course. Bus service about 
a mile. 


Large dining room, 2 other sitting rooms, 
cloakroom, 11 principal and secondary bed 
and dressing rooms, staff rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Excellent domestic offices. Double Aga cooker. 





ON THE SOUTHERN EDGE OF THE COTSWOLDS 


Extensive uninterrupted views over the Bristol Channel extending to South Wales. 


} CENTRAL HEATING AND INDEPENDENT 
HOT WATER THROUGHOUT. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


FINE BATHING POOL. COVERED 
SQUASH COURT. TWO GOOD GARAGES, 


BUNGALOW AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


of well-timbered and pleasant grounds, kitchen 
garden. 


Freehold. For Sale by Auction (if not sold previously) in May by TURNER LORD& RANSOM, 127 Mount Street, W.1. 











- _HERSHAM, SURREY 


A pleasant village adjoining the finest Surrey countryside but convenient for daily travel 
to Town and with all recreational facilities near by. 


DETACHED AND DELIGHTFULLY MATURED RESIDENCE 





In the style of a country 
cottage with light well- 
proportioned rooms, 
thoroughly modernised 
internally but leaving the 
external appearance 
unspoiled. 


On two floors only, there 
are 5 beds., 3 handsome 
reception rooms, labour- 
saving domestic offices and 
grounds approaching ONE 
ACRE with 2 garages. 





SOUTH ELEVATION 








orrsces BENTALLS Kerigeten 908 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 





ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


Occupying the finest position on this favoured estate with direct access to the golf course. 
Weybridge Station 1 mile, London 30 minutes. 


A MODERN HOUSE OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 





Comprising on two floors 
only, 6 bed, 3 reception 
rooms, well-planned offices 
including 2 bathrooms with 
full southern aspect and 
central heating 
throughout. 


Ground of about 
1%, ACRES 
with a profusion of matured 
trees and direct access to 
the golf course. 


Double garage. 


VIEW FROM THE RESIDENCE TO THE SOUTH 


BOTH FREEHOLD AND WITH ALL MAIN SERVICES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents: BENTALLS LTD. 








Cambridge 


2, ‘King’s Parade, BIDWELL & SONS 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


And at Ely, Ipswich and 
49, St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W.1 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 





By direction of Mrs. F. M. Broomfield, 


NEW MARKET 
The well-known and splendidly situated 


SOLARIO STUD FARM 


55 ACRES 


STUD GROOM’S HOUSE, FIRST-CLASS STALLION PREMISES AND 
44 EXCELLENT BOXES. 
ELEVEN WELL-FENCED PADDOCKS WITH MAIN WATER SUPPLY 
One of the best Stud Farms in Newmarket. 


VACANT POSSESSION 





For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold by Private Treaty) 
in May 








By direction of the Bradford Property Trust, Ltd. 


EAST SUFFOLK, NEAR SOUTHWOLD 


The Agricultural and Sporting 
REYDON ESTATE 


comprising: 


TWO GOOD MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENTIAL FARMS ,WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


THREE FARMS AS LET. 
FIVE VACANT POSSESSION COTTAGES. 


Thirteen other cottages, woodland, accommodation land. 


987 ACRES 





For Sale by Auction in 29 Lots (unless previously sold as a 
whole by Private Treaty) at a date to be announced later. 


Illustrated Particulars, now in course of preparation, and available in due course from: 
MEssrs. BIDWELL & SONS 
Chartered Surveyors, Head Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge, and at Ely, Ipswich and 49, St. James’s Street, London, S.W:-1. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(REGent 4685) 





ISLE OF WIGHT 


In the beautiful St. Lawrence area, $ mile Stat sn. 





MODERNISED OLD FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
Built of stone with thatched roof, standing in its own 
grounds approached by a drive. Four bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen and staff 
room. Co.’s electricity and water. Garage. Swimming 
pool. Charming gardens, orchard and paddock, in all about 
ACRES. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 
Specially recommended by the Agents: MapLe & Co., 
5 Grafton Street, W.1. 





HERTS 


Only 15 miles from Town, 500 ft. up, convenient for station, 
bus and coach routes, golf course, etc. 





CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
planned on two floors only. Lounge hall, drawing room, 
dining room, cloakroom, servants’ hall, 6 bedrooms, 
8 bathrooms, main services, etc. Garage for 3 cars. 

Delightful old-world garden of about 1 ACRE 


REDUCED PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Agents: Marte & Co., 5 Grafton 
Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





RURAL ESSEX 


1 mile station. Picturesque district 40 miles from London. 





FASCINATING COUNTRY COTTAGE 
(originally 18th-century gamekeeper’s cottage) added to 
and modernised. Lounge hall, dining room, lounge, kitchen, 
oak staircase, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Calor gas lighting 
and cooking. Exposed timbering, etc. Main water supply. 
Garage. Extremely pretty gardens, lawns, orchard, 

kitchen garden, etc. 
FREEHOLD £4,750 
Agents: MapLe & Co., Ltp., 5 Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 








ESTATE OFFICES, 
GODALMING (Tel. 2) 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & 


4 CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM, (Tel. 5274) 


SON 





FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE 


A MOST BEAUTIFUL ESTATE IN MINIATURE 





High sheltered position with lovely views, secluded, near 
exceptional bus and rail facilities. 

SOUTH OF GUILDFORD TOWARDS 
THE WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 
Comprising: 

A MOST DELIGHTFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
Enlarged and restored from an historical farmhouse, whose 
history has been traced back to 1542. The modernisation 
has been expertly done by a well-known architect. 
Hall, superb lounge, 2 other reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms, complete “offices. 
Central heating. Modern drainage. Main electricity and 


water. 
GARAGES, STABLING, PLAYROOM, OUTBUILD- 
INGS. ENTRANCE LODGE. 

Charming pleasure grounds with lawns, tennis court, 
swimming pool, kitchen garden, orchard, woodland and 
pastureland. 

IN ALL ABOUT 36 ACRES WITH POSSESSION 
Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. and 
Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & Son, Estate Offices, 
Goldalming (Tel. 2) 











FORTT, HATT & BILLINGS 
3 BURTON STREET, BATH (Tel. 4268) 
BATH 
In a delightful position standing high, within a mile of the city. The principal rooms face 
south and command extensive views. 
The attractive stone-built Residence known as 
OUNT BEACON HOUSE 
situate in the Pos favoured residential district of Lansdown. 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
lounge hall or billiards 
room, study, dining room, 
drawing room, 12 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms and 
ground floor domestic 
offices. Central heating. 
gaa ge hot water sup- 

main _ services. 
Delightful well-wooded 
grounds partly terraced 
with rose a flower gar- 
dens, lawns, also well culti- 
vated kitchen garden and 
paddock, in all about 

6 ACRES 





TWO WELL-BUILT 
COTTAGES. GARAGE. 
Vacant Possession (except 1 cottage and paddock). The tenure is Freehold. 
To be Sold by Auction upon the premises on Tuesday, March 22, 1949, at 

3 o’clock p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. LONGRIGG & CO., 37 Gay Street, Bath. Tel. 5229. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. FORTT, HATT & BILLINGS, 3 Burton Street, Bath. Tel. 4268. 





COCKINGTON, SOUTH DEVON 
Between Torquay and Paignton. 
Partly within the Torquay Borough boundary, and enjoying magnificent panoramic views 
over Torbay, and with extensive road frontages. The whole of these lands are subject to 
agreements with the Torquay Corporation in regard to Town Planning. 





The Well-known Freehold Agricultural and Development Properties 
known as 
STANTOR BARTON FARM 
one of the best known farms in the district, renowned for early and abundant crops, 
and suitable for market gardening. 
EXCELLENT FARMHOUSE. AMPLE BUILDINGS. THREE COTTAGES. 
The land is typical rolling South Devon medium loam, of good rich red soil, and all in 
good heart. Area about 193%, ACRES. Also 
SCADSON POULTRY FARM 
a most useful market garden, with a Bungalow and a good range of eatieitiinaen, 
about 912 ACRES. Several valuable accommodation fields, with early Possession. 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 297%, ACRES 
The above forming a sound opportunity for investment or for future Possession. The 
properties are let at an aggregate rental of £635 PER ANNUM 
They will be offered for Sale by Public Auction, if not previously sold privately, 
in Lots, and subject to Special Conditions of Sale, by 
MESSRS. WAYCOTTS 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Torquay, on Friday, April 22, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars and plans from the Auctioneers or the Solicitors. Auctioneers’ 
Offices, 5 Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333, 3 lines) and at om gr Solicitors: 
Messrs. EASTLEY & C 0., The Manor Office, Paignton (Tel. 5258). 











ri eects CURTIS & WATSON Telephone: 


Alton 2261 
VACANT POSSESSION 





HAMBLE RIVER 


Unspoilable position overlooking Southampton Water with uninterrupted views across 
the Solent. Riding facilities over 1,200 acres. 


“CREEK HOUSE,” WARSASH 


Attractive modern Resi- 
dence, facing. south-west. 
Cloakroom, 2-3 reception 
rooms, 8 principal and 
secondary bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, labour-saving 
domestic offices. 


Companies’ services. 
Garage. Sail loft and stores. 
Laid out gardens. 


Leasehold 976 years un- 
expired. 





For Sale privately or by Auction in April. 


Solicitors: Messrs. UNDERWOOD & Co., 9 Cavendish Square, London W.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & WATSON, Bank Chambers, Alton, Hants. 








We stbourne 


REBBECK BROS. 64725 


3481/2 
THE SQUARE, BOURNEMOUTH AND COUNTY GATES, WESTROU: RNE 


SANDBANKS 
THIS BEAUTIFULLY CONSTRUCTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Directly on the waterfront. 


Containing entrance 

hall with cloakroom, 

3 spacious entertaining 

rooms (south), 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Wonderful views over Poole 
harbour. 


Bournemouth 
2 





Every possible convenience. 
Constructed and equipped 
regardless of cost. Unique 
grounds of over 1 ACRE 
with private foreshore. 
Bathing hut and access to 
beach. 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Price on application 
Full particulars with permit to view from Owner’s Agents: REBBECK Bros., The Square, 
Bournemouth, and County Gates, Westbourne. Tel.: Bournemouth 3481/2 and 
Westbourne 64725. 
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SEVENOAKS 2247-8-9 


Tels.’ ae ay oy WELLS 46 


xo” IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 





SPORTING ESTATE 


25 miles London. 
surroundings. 


THE RESIDENCE 


EIGHT BEDROOMS, 3 


AGA COOKER. 





SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND 


In glorious rural 


BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, COMPACT OFFICES 


CENTRAL HEATING OIL FUELLED. 


Strongly recommended by Owner’s Agents : 


SURREY 


IBBETT, MOSELY, 
Sevenoaks and Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 





CARD & CO., 47, High Street, Reigate (Tel. 2938 and 3793), and at Ozted, Surrey, 


EIGHT LOOSE BOXES AND 1 STALL. 
COTTAGE. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 


EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 


GROUNDS AND PADDOCKS. 
22 ACRES IN ALL 
FREEHOLD £16,000 

VACANT POSSESSION 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 
GLOS.-WORC. BORDERS, STANTON 
3 miles from Broadway, 12 from Cheltenh.m 
and 10 from Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 

are instructed by Sir George E. Stott, Bart. 
to sell by auction at the Bell Hotel, Gloucester 
on Thursday, April 7, 1949, at 11.30 a.m. and 
2 p.m. precisely. 
THE STANTON COURT ESTATE 
a frechold and tithe free property, comprising 
Stanton Court, an Elizabethan Mansion, with 
vacant possession. Included with the sale of 

e Court is the Lordship of the Manor of 
Stanton, together with the Advowson of the 
Joint Benetice of Stanton with Snowshill. 
Four Cotswold residences (one with posses- 
sion); 8 farms in the occupation of good 
tenants; woodland and accommodation lands, 
and 33 cottages, two in the occupation of 
service employees, and the remainder subject 
to the provisions of the Rent Restrictions 
Acts, the whole covering an area of about 
1,330 acres and having a rent roll of about 
£3, 600 per annum. Particulars, plan and con- 
ditions of sale (5/- each) may be obtained from 
Messrs. WELLINGTON & CLIFFORD, Solicitors, 
57 Westgate Strect, Gloucester, or from the 
———- Albion Chambers, Gloucester 
(Tel. 2 37). 29 s 
By. Geeta of the Exors. of Brig.-Gen. Easton, 


NORTH DEVON 
About ? mile from Bideford. Station within 
easy walk centre of town, sports grounds, 
cinemas, churches and good schools. 2} miles 
Westward Ho! Centre of Kingsley’s country. 
Good sporting facilities. Quiet and sheltered 
Freehold Family Residence known as 
“FAIRHOLME,” BIDEFORD, DEVON 
Containing hall, 3 rec., conservatory, veran- 
dah, 7 bed and dress., staff flat 3 rooms, 
kitchen, etc. Garage, stabling, greenhouse, 
outbuildings. Matured grounds about 2} 
acres with orchard, tennis court, ornamental 
walks. 5 fields of pasture land adjoining about 
8} acres. Main water, electricity, gas, central 
heating. 
R. BLACKMORE & SONS-F.A.I.,F.A.L.P.A. 
will offer the above for Sale by Auction at 
Tanton’s Hotel, Bideford, on Tuesday, 
March 22, 1949, at 3 p.m., unless previously 
disposed of privately. Vacant possession of 
house, grounds and outbuildings on com- 
pletion. Five fields sold subject to existing 
tenancy.—Solicitors: Messrs. WOOLLCOMBE, 
Watts & SCRIVENER, 43 Courtenay Street, 
Newton Abbot. Auctioneers: R. BLACKMORE 
AND Sons, Bideford, Devon. 

SOUTH WILTS 

Downton, 6 miles south of Salisbury, 
w USE 























a valuable Freehold Country Property forming 
an ideal smal] Stud Farm and also very suit- 
able for a smal] pedigree herd, and comprising 
residence, model stabling, lodge, bungalow, 
2 staff flats and excellent pastures, in all about 
34 acres. Vacant possession of residence, flats 
and about 33 acres. Which 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
will offer for Sale by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold) at the Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, 
on Tuesday, April 19, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. 
Particulars (price 2/6) from the Auctioneers: 
Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle 
Auction Mart. Salisbury, and at Romsev and 
Ringwood, Hants, or the Solicitors. Messrs. 
JacKson & SONS, Market Square, Ringwood. 
A dignified and comfortable Residence high 
up facing south. One mile from station. 
Frequent buses. 
“WARBORO’ LODGE,” RUSTHALL 
COMMON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

Two floors, hall and cloaks, 3 reception and 
study, 5 beds and dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 

offices. Gas central heating and domestic 
boilers. E.l. and power and all mains. 
Matured garden about 1 acre. Double garage. 
Freehold with possession. Auction March 25, 
1949 (or privately meanwhile). 

Messrs. ARTHUR L. RUSH 
49 High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 2772/3) 
NEAR DORKING 
Lovely Country Cottage, 3 rec., modern kit- 
chen, 3 bed., bath and w.c. Garage and 
timber bungalow. Garden and woodland 
nearly 2 acres. Freehold with possession. 
Auction April 4 (unless sold a 
CUBITT & W 
Dorking Office (Tel. 9019/3). (D.182) 








TO LET 


SOUTH DORSET. Charming Georgian 

House to let furnished from May next. 
Three rec. and 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, usual 
offices. Rental 8 gns. per week.—Apply: 
WOOLLEY & WALLIs, The Castle Auction 
Mart, Salisbury. 


i. 4 miles, overlooking the Purbeck 
ast. To be let furnished for 3 years 
obuieie. attractively built and roofed in stone, 
modern Detached Residence containing 2 re- 
ception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic 
offices, maid’s sitting room, modern conveni- 
ences, Aga cooker, electricity throughout. 
Garage for 2 cars, and 4 acre of ga den. 
Available Lady Day.—Apply: SENIOi’ AND 
GODWIN, Gillingham, Dorset (’ phone 11) 


WANTED 


SUSSEX, for preference, or adjoining coun- 

ties. Active purchaser, who has just sold 
his residential property in Sussex, is seeking 
a smaller and more compact property in nice 
position. Residence must be of attractive 
character, in good condition and easy to run. 
Accommodati n required about 2 or 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 5-7 bedrooms and, if possible, 
2 bathrooms. Would like secluded garden of 
about 1 acre; a paddock adjoining would be 
considered an advantage. Will pay good price 
for suitable property.—Please send details to 
Sir B.C., c/o F. L. Mercer & Co., 40 Picca- 
dilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. (Usual com- 
mission required.) 


FOR SALE 


ATTLE, SUSSEX. Compact XVIIth- 

century Residence. ~ mile good main 
line station. Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception, ample domestic offices. 
Attractive ornamental grounds. Hard tennis 
court. Covered squash court. Kitchen garden, 
etc. Outbuildings and about 46 acres. Main 
electricity. Excellent water supply. Modern 
drainage. Recommended.—Sole Agents: 
JAMES WooDHAMS & SoN, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, 27 High Street, Battle ("Phone 37 
and 449). 

EDS-HEATS. Picturesque old Farm- 

house, part half-timbered (13th century) 
overlooking charming village green. Fou’ :ood 
beds, 3 rec., bath., kitchen, etc. Mai. ser- 
vices. Telephone. Good range of farm build- 
ings and stabling, and 3 well-watered fields. 
Total 12 acres. Freehold. Vacant possession. 
£7,009.—W. Brown & Co.. Tring (Tel. 2235). 


CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA. One of the 

most famous Houses, set well back over- 
looking river, with garden front and rear, to 
be sold freehold for £17,500. Seven master and 
3 servants’ rooms, 3 bathrooms. Modernised 
and redecorated recently. Expensively fitted. 
Central heating. Early vacant possession.— 
Apply: GEORGE Cross, Estate Office, 76 
Cromwell Road, 8.W.7. 


Sg hte (between Exeter and Barnstaple). 

Deligatful old Country Residence, 4/500 ft. 
up, overlooking grand panorama, perfectly 
secluded. Four rec., 6 main and 4-5 secondary 
bedi., bith. Gs light. Garage, stabling, 2 
cottages. Timbered grounds, tennis and 
croquet lawns, walled gdn., orchard and 
pasture, 40 acres. Freehold £8,500.—Rrppon, 
BosweL & ( 0., "Exeter. (7749) 


pste OF MULL. Very desirable dwelling- 

house, Inniemore Lodge, Carsaig, containing 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen and ample domestic offices. Garages 
for 3 cars and other outbuildings. Electric 
light with Diesel plant. The house is beauti- 
fully situated in its own grounds of approxi- 
mately 25 acres and occupies a commanding 
position with magnificent sea view. Easily 
divisible into two houses. Good sea fishing. 
Ground burdens 19/9.—For further particu- 
lars apply to JOHN MARTIN, TAYLOR & Co., 
Writers, 59, Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel.: 
Douglas 1396. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. Resi- 

dential and agricultural Estate, 60 acres. 
Regency Residence, 8 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. 
rooms. Central heating. Main electricity, gas 
and water. Garage, stabling, farmery, 3 cot- 
tages. Freehold. —-GEERING & ‘CoLYEr, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 



































FOR SALE 


BOURNEMOUTH. Talbot Woods. Modern 
Detached Residence standing in % acre 
and comprising 6 bedrooms (4 h. and c.), 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and 
Ideal boiler. Garage. Well laid out garden. 
Price £6, 750 freehold (offer). (E.2277) 
Hampshire coast, about 8 miles from Bourne- 
mouth, 10 minutes golf course and with unin- 
terrupted views of the Isle of Wight. A mod- 
ern, Detached Residence, architect-designed, 
built 1939. Large hall, cloakroom, lounge 
22 ft. long, dining room, study, domestic 
offices, 5 bedrooms (3 h. and c.), central heat- 
ing throughout. Well-stocked garden, frontage 
100 ft., depth 200 ft., greenhouse, semi- 
circular drive, garage in keeping with the 
residence. A really attractive and comfortable 





property. bay commended. Price £8,000 free- 
hold. (P.2344) 
An | semi-B I in an attrac- 





tive well-stocked secluded garden of 4 acre, 
few miles from Bournemouth. Four bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kit- 


chen (Ideal boiler). Garage. Price £5,850 
freehold. (Q.2243) 
Dorset. In residential neighbourhood, close 


to Bournemouth. A most imposing and com- 
modious modernised Residence, occupying 
a superb site, with wonderful views over the 
Purbeck Hills, Poole Harbour and Brownsea 
Island. The well-arranged accommodation 
comprises 10 bedrooms (5 h. and c.), 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 excellent reception rooms, sun loggia, 
domestic quarters. Standing in 6 acres gar- 
den, orchard, flower beds, lawns. Gardener’s 
cottage. Double garage, P - aaaaa etc. 
Price £15,500 freehold. (T.1308) 
HARVEY NICHOLS & Co., ed (of Knights- 
bridge), Auctioneers and. Valuers, 120 Com- 
mercial Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 1055/6. 

SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDERS. Con- 

stable’s Country, between Colchester and 
Ipswich, sta.uing high with extensive views. 
Unique Residence, lounge hall, lounge (30 ft.), 
dining room, maids’ sitting room, cloakroom, 
kitchen with “Aga’’ cooker, 4 bed., bath. 
Detached Annexe sitting room, bathroom, 
2 bed. Detached cottage, main elec. and water. 
Garage 2 cars. Nicely laid out grounds and 
meadowland. 5 acres. £7,000 or offer. Owner 
gone abroad.—CoRBE & WINCER, Ipswich. 
(Tel. 2785.) 

ASLEMERE. Surrey-Sussex borders. 

Exors.’ sale. Within 14 miles main line 

station vet quite secluded and almost adjoining 
beautifulcommons. Substantially built (1927) 
Residence of 3 rec., bathroom, 5 bed., com- 
plete offices, secondary bathroom. All main 
services; copper plumbing. Garage for 2. 
Surrounding garden and grounds ine. wood- 
land and paddock in all 24 acres. For sale 
privately or by Auction later.—CUBITT AND 
WeEsT, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680), and at 
Effingham, Farnham and Hindhead. (H.82) 


SLE OF WIGHT. A delightful modern 

Country House, own private road, standing 
in 5 acres lovely garden. Mz vgnificent views of 
Solent. Direct access to sandy bathing beach. 
This luxurious home comprises on two floors 
following accommodation: 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception. Additional separate wing 
comprising 3 bedrooms, bathroom and sitting 
room. All bedrooms fitted h. andc. Parquet 
floors in principal rooms. Completely and 
beautifully furnished, including new close 
fitted carpets throughout. All will be sold at 
valuation if required. Outside are cottage, 
stabling, garage, greenhouses, tennis court, 
poultry runs, ete. Company’s services. Could 
be developed as a market garden. Freehold 
£8,000 or close a OLIVIER, Colwell 
View, Freshwater, T. of V 


KENT AND SURREY BORDERS, 32 
miles London. Residential Estate, 75 
acres. Fine XIVth-century Residence, 5 bed., 
3 bath., 3 rec. rooms. Main electricity and 
water. Picturesque oasthouse cottage; gar- 
ages and farmery. Freehold £18,000.— 
GEERING «& COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


'USSEX. Sunny St. Leonards-on-Sea, Two 

mins. from sea overlooking picturesque 
gardens. Modern style half-timbered two- 
storey Detached House with character. Three 
rec., 5 bed., 2 bath. Garden with room for 
garage at rear.—Price and further particulars 
from Sole Agents: JoHN Bray & Sons, 11 
Warrior Square, St. Leonards-on-Sea (Hast- 
ings 313). 




















FOR SALE 


ITTLESTONE, KENT. Freehold archi- 

tect-built 1937 labour-saving Country 
House, overlooking golf links, in attractive 
easily maintained grounds of 5 acres. T 
rec., 6 bedrooms (4 with bathrooms en suite). 
Efficient central heating throughout. G: 
stabling, greenhouse, ample sheds, summer 
house, good orchard, kitchen garden, main 
drainage. Electricity. Telephone. Immediate 
possession. £9,000 or near offer, including 
fixtures and fittings.—Box 1344 


ONDON 22 miles. Georgian Residence in 
country village near Much Hadham. 

Seven bed., 3 rec., bathrooms and usual 
offices. Main water and electricity. In excel- 
lent condition, recently renovated and decor- 
ated. Walled garden, garages, outbuildings. 
£8,500 freehold with vacant possession. 
(Folio 2033) 
Charming miniature Country Estate near 
Thaxted, Essex, with modernised farmhouse, 

bed., 2 rec., bath (h. and c.), cloaks, etc. 
Electric light and main water. Good range of 
outbuildings and 4 acres land. 5,000 8. 
freehold with vacant possession. (Folio 2030) 
Herts and Essex Borders. Georgian Resi- 
dence, 5 cottages, excellent stabling and out- 
buildings and 48 acres land. Full particulars 
and price on application. Vacant possession. 
(Folio 2036) 
Herts and Essex Borders. Delightful posi- 
tion 3 miles Bishop’s Stortford. Modernised 
Country Residence, 4 bed., bath (h. and c.), 
2 rec., kitchen, nursery, ete. Main water and 
electricity. Good garden and garage for 2. 
Additional 3-acre paddock. Price £4,450 free- 
hold with vacant possession. (Folio 2032) 
Modern Country House and 2 acres land 
within 14 miles Bishop’s Stortford station yet 
situate on high ground with fine open views. 
Three bed., bath (h. and c.), 2 rec. Garage 
and garden. Main water and electricity. 
Outbuildings. Price £4,250 freehold with 
vacant possession. (Folio 1933). 
Full particulars of these and other smaller 
properties at prices from £1,000 upwards from 

. E. SworDER & Sons, Estate Agents, 
Bishop’s Stortford (Tel. 691, 5 lines) and at 
Harlow, Essex (Tels.: Harlow 3228 and 3292). 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK border in 
the Waveney Valley, with frontage to 
the river. Charming small Property, 3 to 4 
rec., kitchen with Aga, good offices, 7 bed and 
dressing (5 fitted hand basins), 2 baths. 
Central heating. Mains electricity. Good 
water. Well-planned drainage. Garages and 
stabling. Cottage. Compact grounds and 
well-stocked garden. Wet and dry boat- 
houses. Vacant possession.—Particulars from 
Mossrs. FRANCIS HORNOR & SON, Old Bank 
of England Court, Queen Street, Norwich. 


Poote HARBOUR and Dorset Golf 

Course. Dignified modernity and social 
convenience are amongst the assets of the 
charming Residence known as “‘ Green Roofs,” 
Upton Pines, Broadstone, with ylimpses of 
Poole Harbour and the glorious Purbeck Hills. 
Four bed (19 ft. 9in. x 13 ft.; 14 ft x 13 ft.; 
11 ft. x 9ft. 6in.; 11 ft. 6in. x 7 ft.), 2 rec. 
(14 ft. x 13 ft.; 19 ft. 9 in. x 13 ft.), ideal bath- 
room and domestic offices, 3 w.c.s, garage 
(suit conversion additional room) workshop 
in roof, % acre easy garden. £6,500 or offer 
prior to auction. Photos and plans from 
ADAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, Country Office, 
Broadstone (Tel. 666, evenings 388), Dorset. 
Country Properties, including several 
Cottages, Smallholdings and Farms, through- 
out Dorset and New Forest, Town Properties 
throughout Bournemouth, Poole and Swanage 
Fullest particulars forwarded prior to viewing; 
week-end viewing arranged.—Apply, ADAMS, 
RENCH AND WRIGHT as above, or Head Office, 
14, Poole Hill, Bournemouth (Tel. 3144), Poole 
931, Swanage 2012, Southbourne 1040, or 
Parkstone 2690. 


ORTHING (Offington Park). Period- 

type Residence of particular charm. Six 
beds. (4 h. and c.), bathroom, lounge hall, 
cloakroom, 2 rec., kit., sevllerv. Two garages. 
Attractive garden approx. 1 acre. Central 
heating. Vacant possession. Price freehold 
£11,000.—Particulars and photographs on 
application to Messrs. JORDAN & COOK, 33 
South Street, Worthing. Tel. 700, and at 
Littlehampton. 
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Hard Courts Hard Courts 
made with made with 
Semi-loose Semi-loose 

or or 
Non-attention Non-attention 
surfaces. surfaces. 
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Briusn mara Court Cnampionsiups 


Largest Makers in Great Britain for 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, SPORTS & WELFARE 
GROUNDS, PUBLIC PARKS, etc. 


All the Hard Courts at 
The All England Lawn Tennis Club, Wimbledon 


and 


The West Hants Club, Bournemouth, used 
for the British Hard Court Championships 


are 


EN-TOUT-CAS 


Makers of the Running Track used for the Olympic Games 


BUILDING and CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
specialising in earth moving—levelling of large areas—Draining, Turfing, Seeding, etc. 
Mechanical Plant for Hire 


All enquiries and applications 
for Price Lists to: 


THE EN-TOUT-cAS CO.11. ho= 


SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER (Syston 86163) xi,//ise 
Ly 


T eneda 

Court Makers 
LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept. — First Floor) 
LL ARTA OA TRS IIIB SS RRC RERUNS 
































Specially made to resist 


SEA AIR, HOT SUN, CITY SMOKE « RAIN 


(OUTDOORS) 


STEAMY ROOMS & HARD WEAR (INDOORS) 


Bralac 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT WITH THE ENAMEL FINISH 


made from HANKOL, the special flexible, waterproof, tough and long-lasting paint medium 








And—for General 
Purpose Painting 


Bristol 
HARD GLOSS 
ENAMEL PAINT 
now also incorporating HANKOL to 


ensure long life and maximum protection 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD., 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL, 4 





—~ BURNS 








COKE 

which is in 

plentiful 
supply 











Why a FARMING 
[FAMILY should have 


ar AGA 





eee 
Regd. Trade Mark 


the cooker that pays its cost by its big fuel savings! 


EW farm equipment outside the 

house—that’s right, of course. 
But life inside should improve, too 
—or what’s the point of the 
struggle ? 

No one thing brings so much 
comfort as the Aga ! Burning night, 
day, year-round—it is always 
ready to cook for you, almost with- 
out attention. No fire to light — 
you come into a pleasantly warm 
kitchen every morning! Fuel 
needed only twice a day. It will 
keep meals hot and unspoiled for 
those who arrive late. And there’s 
an Aga model that will also give 
you hot water generously — in the 
kitchen or bathroom-—at any hour ! 

Yet all that wonderful comfort is 
not really costly. The guaranteed 
maximum fuel consumption of the 
Aga per year is so low that your 
saving on fuel bills will pay its 
price over and over. No purchase 
tax and you get 1938 Aga quality. 
The Aga is indecd a splendid invest- 
ment that you cannot afford to 
pass by! 


For full details about the Aga, write to: 
Aga Heat Ltd., 33 Orchard House, 








HIS isthe Aga Model E Cooker 

for the larger household. Its 
guaranteed maximum fuel con- 
sumption per year is 3 tons—burn- 
ing coke (which is in plentiful 
supply), or “* Phurnacite ”’. Other 
models are available and deliveries 
now take less time. 


Domestic models from £85 to £11 5 
Hire purchase terms available 








(Proprietors : ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 








Mhead! 


Forging 


Each Man of the crew pulls together in 
unison— mind and body bent in common 
effort. Here is the essence of team work. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C° 
Lp 








Orchard Street, London, W.1 





The same team spirit is a feature of the 


“LONDON & LANCASHIRE” ORGANISATION 
7: CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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B. M. B. PRODUCTS DIVISION, 


Brockhous 


No. 7 


yden ABDULLA 
ideal | 
for —_ 


If your problem is lack of time and 20 for 3/10 LD 
help to keep pace with all the grass- NS 


cutting, hoeing and cultivating work 
in your garden, why not invest in the 
light tractor that will do all these jobs 
for you quickly, easily and economic- 
ally? Its name is the B.M.B. ‘‘Hoe- 
Mate” made by a firm of agricultural 
engineers with vast experience of 
small tractors. 

The ‘“‘Hoe-Mate”’’ is powered with 
a 12 h.p. motor, is very easy to 
operate and can be handled by man, 
boy or girl without special 
training. It is supplied 
complete with quick-change 
implements including grass 
cutter-bar, hoes, disc-culti- 
vator, one row seeder, duck 
feet and ridging bodies. 
Power take-off enables the 
motor to be used for driving 
saw-bench, water pump, etc. 





@eeeeeece 
eeeeeveeee 
eeeeeeeee 





Write for full details to: 


e Engineering (Southport) Ltd., 
Crossens, Southport 


























Made by the 
makers of 
GAYMER’S CYDER 
Famous for 300 years 


















MOVING A BEAUTIFUL HOME 
. . . requires skill, care and experience 


When the question of moving arises, Heelas 
will be pleased to give you the benefit 
of a long experience of moving beautiful 
homes here and overseas. Estimates and 
advice entirely without obligation. 


"Phone: READING 4411. 


OF READING 


The distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames. 














VENTILE 
wae VENTILE 


permeable Cotton 


Cloth giving outstand- CERTIFIED BY 


ing protection against THE VENTILE FABRICS 

water ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
wi MANCHESTER 

ENGLAND 





Garments made from 
“VENTILE”’ are thus (Registered) 


able to ‘breathe’ in In case of difficulty in obtaining supplies 
vee ae please write to The Secretary, at the 
addition to giving above address. 


weather protection. cee our Stand No. Q.534 at the B.LF. 


























« - - I’m going to escape from 
the strain of life’s hustle this 
summer. I’m getting away 
from it all . . . away to those 
freedom lands where time has 
stood still, where peace prevails 
*’midst awe-inspiring grandeur 
and life is wholesome and 
healthy and the tonic air a 
heady wine. I’m off this summer 
to the lands of the clansmen, 
rich in romance and beauty, yet 
modern in their comfort ... 
off to the holiday of a lifetime 
in the glorious 


Western Highlands 
and Islands 








Oban, Mull, 
Islay, lona, the 
Hebrides, 
Fort William 
and Inverness. 


Literature free 
with pleasure if 
you write NOW 
to Dept. 45. 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 


CLYDE HOUSE, 44, ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2 


London Office: 227, REGENT STREET, W.| 
And accredited Tourist Agents, 






























Meeting the 
demands _ of 
particular people is 
the first essential of 
ZUG Upper Leather. To 
do this, it has combined the 
qualities that everyone expects 
in good footwear—water resistance, 
pliability and a superb appearance. 
Truly the Aristocrat of Leathers. 
Your dealer will be delighted to 
show you the footwear with the 
ZUG Oval Tag next time you are 
choosing footwear. 


ZUG Gent’s Walking 
Shoe in Brown. 
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PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY 
NOW... 


Scandinavia offers every possi- 
ble holiday enjoyment in 
exhilarating air and glorious 
sunshine—excellent food, hos- 
pitable people. Make the most 
of your vacation by flying—no 
fuss, no queueing. Remember, 
Scandinavia is only a few hours 
away by Air. 





Full details and brochure 
from your usual Travel Agency 





FLY | 
» SCANDINAVIA 5, 


AYVMYON > MUVWNIG*NIGIMS: AVMYON: HYVWNIG: NIGING © 





185, Regent Street, London, W.I., 
also Prestwick, Ayrshire, Scotland. 


AY - DENMARK -NORWAY+-SWEDEN+> DENMARK -NORWAY+ SWEDEN 


CIMS - 


ON -WYVNWNIG-NIOGIMS-AYVMUYON -YUVANGG-® 
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PROPERT’S 


SHOE CREAMS AND WHITEST WHITE CLEANER 














A PRODUCT OF THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
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INNES, HENDERSON & COMPANY LIMITED, HAWICK, SCOTLAND and AXTELL HOUSE, WARWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Harlip 


PRINCESS JEAN LOUIS DE FAUCIGNY-LUCINGE 


Princess Jean Louis de Faucigny-Lucinge, the daughter of Dona Gina Régis de Oliveira and of the late Raul 
Régis de Oliveira, formerly Brazilian Ambassador to Britain, was recently married in Paris to Prince Jean 
Louis de Faucigny-Lucinge 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES - 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 735! 
Telegrams, Country Life. London 








« 
ADVERTISING AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition 1s complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue : Inland 24d. Canada 14d. 
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NEW HOUSING BILL 


HE contribution which could be made to 
the solution of our housing problems by 
the reconditioning of existing dwellings 
and by the conversion of houses into flats has 
been urged upon the Government from many 
quarters since the war ended, and there is likely 
to be little opposition in principle to a system of 
grants and loans, such as that provided in the 
new Housing Bill, to encourage the conversion 
and improvement of dwellings of all kinds both 
in town and country. The chief criticism so far 
as rural areas are concerned is likely to be that 
action on these lines could, and should, have 
been taken from the beginning. In urban areas, 
where the effects of the Bill’s financial provisions 
will be more easily estimated when the Minister 
comes to lay before Parliament the facts and 
figures acquired by local housing authorities in 
recent surveys of conveitible property, the 
Government has the excuse for delay in adopting 
its new policy that the kind of materials and 
labour required for a conversion or recondition- 
ing campaign have been largely required for 
general repairs, and for the restoration of war 
damage. Now that substantial grants are to be 
made, it will be possible not only for suitable 
houses to be improved by the addition of extra 
rooms, bathrooms, kitchens, and so forth, but 
for organised plans of conversion into flats or 
division into dwellings of more suitable size to 
be carried through. 

This is an economical and sensible way of 
making the best use of already existing resources, 
though until the Bill has been debated on the 
facts before the housing authorities, it will be 
impossible to decide whether the system of 
grants, their apportionment among public and 
private owners, and the arrangements for letting 
and rents are likely to prove satisfactory. One 
promising feature of the Bill is certainly its 
provision that the limit of £600 placed on the 
estimated outlay of private owners who wish to 
improve or recondition their property may be 
raised with the Minister’s consent, and that this 
consent would probably be given if the house 
were one of historical interest or architectural 
merit. 

So far as rural areas are concerned, there 
can be no doubt that had the Government in 
1945 accepted the Coalition’s Bill which would 
have continued and amended the Housing 
(Rural Workers) Acts, a very large number of 
rural cottages could have been reconditioned, 
and other buildings converted by this time with 
the use of little but local materials and labour. 
The Government preferred, however, to con- 
centrate on the erection of new Council houses. 
This is a pity. There are many cases where 
judicious expenditure can convert a_ poor, 
inconvenient house into a good home, or maybe 
two homes. In the country districts some of the 
poorest accommodation to-day is found on 
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outlying farms, and it is in these cases that the 
need for better houses is most urgent. If a man 
and his family have a good house they do not 
worry much about the nearness of the shops 
and schools. 

Untortunately it seems that the Govern- 
ment’s Bill excludes the service cottage from the 
proposed grants towards the cost of recondition- 
ing. This exclusion will deny to the farm-worker 
in the service cottage the benefits of improved 
accommodation to which others, living in houses 
rented in the ordinary way, will be entitled. 
The fact has to be accepted that there will 
always be some service cottages on some farms, 
and that this arrangement suits the farm-worker 
as well as the farmer. Under the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Acts, grants for reconditioning were 
given for all cottages occupied by farm-workers. 
Now a distinction is drawn between the cottage 
that goes with the job and the cottage that is 
held on an ordinary tenancy. This political 
distinction mars a Bill that otherwise promises 
to be useful. 


THE BOUNCING BROOM 


HEN I went out with my new broom 
Before the stars had ceased to glow, 

T heard the birds talk in the dark 
Within their hawthorn laced with snow. 


All in the dark, when they should sleep 
I heard them twitter ‘‘Heve she comes 
Who gives us water when the frost 
Has baked the eavth—and cheese and crumbs!”’ 


Each thing I saw and touched and heard 
Did bless me out in that sweet cold ; 
The silvern space, the sable shade, 
The silence deep o’er farm and fold : 


The bouncing broom, the snow like down, 
The sky-writ willows black and stark— 

The polished moon, the glowing stars, 
The birds that knew me in the dark. 


M. M. JOHNSON, 


MILK SUPPLIES 


HROUGH the past winter the output of 
milk has been maintained at a record level. 


Indeed, if milk had been taken off the ration 
there would have been almost enough to go 


round each month, and there is everv reason to 
hope that milk rationing can be done away with 
altogether in a year’s time, although it should 
not be forgotten that our average consumption 
per head is still only about half that of the 
United States. On this level there will be plenty 
of milk in May and June to allow the sale of 
cream. Whether it will be considered politically 
expedient to allow the well-to-do to buy cream 
is another matter. Looking to the future it 
seems more important to encourage in every way 
possible the manufacture of the special cheeses, 
such as Stilton, Wensleydale and real Cheddar 
and Cheshire, that were formerly our pride. It 
will be a thousand pities if the art of farm-house 
cheese-making is not revived. Would it be a 
crime against the community to allow a free 
market tor these cheeses? Some special incen- 
tive will have to be given, as many farmers and 
their families who used to make cheese have now 
got into the much easier way of putting the milk 
into churns to be collected by a lorry every day. 
There are outlying farms where cheese-making 
and the rearing of calves and the feeding of pigs 
are the right job rather than milk-selling. 


NESTS IN VENTILATORS 


ITHIN recent months there have been 
reports of at least two deaths caused by 

birds’ nests built in the vent-pipes or ventilators 
of bathroom geysers. Nearly every April brings 
news of such accidents as surely as October 
brings news of lesser tragedies—the wrecking of 
ovens bv metal hot-water bottles, put there to 
heat, full of water and with their stoppers 
screwed home. It is perhaps true that fewer 
people than of old now seek gas-leaks with naked 
lights, and fewer explosions are now caused by 
damp gunpowder or cartridges put to dry in 
a cooling oven and then forgotten—until the 
fire is lighted again. But every year still has its 
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tales of hidden life-savings lost: the wads of 
notes were “‘banked”’ in the cottage’s copper 
grate, and someone, forgetful or ignorant, lit the 
copper fire. To moralise about the shortcomings 
of human imagination and foresight would be 
easy, but accidents of various kinds would con- 
tinue just the same: dozens of valuable dogs 
have been hanged because their owners tied 
them to fences or gates with just enough lead to 
allow them to jump over, but not enough to 
enable them to land on the other side; and 
dozens more will perish in the same way. Again, 
infants are still scalded to death by mothers 
who forget that the cold water (and not the hot) 
should go first into a baby’s tub; and adults still 
electrocute themselves in bathrooms. The trage- 
dies caused by geyser fumes and birds’ nests are 
not due in quite the same degree as some other 
mishaps to obvious foolishness; but there is 
much to be said for wiring ventilators against 
birds. 


MORE PLANE TREES 


OST people think that foresters are too 

fond of conifers, and news that greater 
numbers of any broad-leaved or hardwood tree 
are to be planted is always welcome. At present 
the London plane is being studied with special 
interest, for a reconsideration of its timber 
suggests that it has not been adequately appre- 
ciated in this country. Its satiny sheen is 
remarkable; the beautiful figure of quarter- 
sawn “‘lacewood”’ is recognised in the name; 
and on the Continent and in America fair 
quantities have been used for making furniture. 
But in England there have been few if any 
plantations of planes for timber production, 
though two or three of the more recent books 
have given an encouraging nod to the possibili- 
ties, at least in the southern counties. Hitherto 
the London plane has been valued chiefly as 
a shade tree, particularly useful in cities because 
of its smoke-tolerance. The London plane may be 
grown either from seed or from cuttings. It is 
not specially exacting as to soil but is a light- 
demander and rather frost-tender. Its origin 
is something of a mystery, but the species seems 
to have been first recognised at Oxford about 
1670, when it was generally believed to be 
a hybrid between the oriental plane, mentioned 
by Chaucer, and the western plane, introduced 
in 1636. Since Scotsmen call sycamore trees 
planes, and Americans return the compliment 
by calling their planes sycamores, it may be 
well to append the safest possible label to the 
London plane—Platanus acerifolia. 


REFORMED SPELLING 


R. FOLLICK’S Spelling Reform Bill 

proposes that the Home Secretary, the 
Secretary for Scotland and the Minister of 
Education should form themselves into a com- 
mittee to produce and publish before the end of 
next year a “‘rational spelling’? scheme. What 
those three gentlemen, who have already plenty 
to occupy them, will think of this additional 
little job we do not know, but even with an 
advisory committee to help them they would 
hardly, we imagine, give it a tumultuous 
welcome. Nevertheless, it may be reasonable 
enough that a subject of obvious interest should 
be considered. What seem unreasonable are the 
further provisions that the author, who prefers 
to spell as he has done all his life, shall straight- 
way lose his protection from the law of copy- 
right, and that a foreigner applying for 
naturalisation should have a sufficient know- 
ledge of rational spelling. The poor man has 
laboured to acquire our language, among other 
means, by reading classical English books spelt 
in the ancient way, and it is surely inhospitable 
to insist that he must read them all over again, 
rationally spelt, before gaining his desire. Most 
people in this country have no wish whatever 
for spelling reform, and will oppose to it, if they 
are sufficiently stirred, Lord Melbourne’s in- 
variable ““Why not leave it alone?”’ The 
English language has been of slow growth, and 
much of its history is enshrined in its spelling. 
It is hard to see any sufficient justification for 
tinkering with this ancient heritage, in order to 
please a few people who are afflicted with an 
itch for change. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 

By 


Major C. 8. JARVIS 


CORRESPONDENT tells me_ that 
A there is a wild bees’ nest in an old oak 
tree near his house, which, according to 
his gardener, has been in full swing for some 
twenty years or more. He argues that bees 
which are able to provide for themselves in this 
successful manner, and survive such a pro- 
tracted and severe winter as that of 1947, must 
be of particularly hardy and industrious stock, 
so that if a swarm could be taken from the nest 
it would not only prove to be most satisfactory 
from a honey-collecting standpoint, but would 
probably also be immune from the many epi- 
demics with which bee-keepers have to contend 
these days. I know very little about bees, 
beyond the fact that I have learnt by experience 
that I do not belong to that particular fraternity 
which is popular in apiarian circles, because if 
a bee happens to lose its temper when visitors 
are taken to view the hives in a neighbour’s 
garden I always seem to be chosen as the person 

responsible for the annoyance. 

e.* 
+’ 
N expert bee-keeper, when asked his opinion, 
agreed that these arguments were prob- 
ably sound, but said it was his experience 
that it was extremely difficult to take a swarm 
from these wild bees, which might possibly, in 
certain parts of the country, be real wild bees of 
the old indigenous English stock, but more 
probably the descendants of some swarm which, 
resenting constant interference with their 
ordinary lives, had gone wild to escape from 
what amounts to too much officialdom. An 
independent insect like a bee no doubt objects, 
as do we, to snoopers inspecting and requisition- 
ing the food supplies in its larder, and to official 
meddling with its maternal and family affairs, 
so that, if an offshoot from a hive shakes off the 
trammels of too much attention from would-be 
welfare officers, its descendants, inspired by the 
inherited desire for freedom, seem to take very 
good care that they are not condemned to a life 
of servitude. 

The swarms from these stolen-away nests 
usually select a particularly high branch in a 
neighbouring tree as their assembly point, and 
when the roll has been called, and all is ready, 
they set off in search of their new home at an 
altitude and a speed that defeat the attendant 
watcher, who is waiting below with an empty 
hive to incarcerate them. 

* * 
” 

HAVE a very pleasant gustatory memory of 

the taking of a wild bees’ nest, when during 
my schoolboy days (and the average school- 
boy’s appetite for honey is quite insatiable) it 
was decided to deal with a nest over the porch 
of the house that had been in existence for at 
least one human generation. During all these 
years the bees had gone about their affairs 
peacefully, completing ignoring the presence of 
the human beings who passed in and out of the 
door below their nest,-or who opened latticed 
windows above, and then one summer, for no 
apparent reason, they turned cantankerous and 
aggressive. One after another the various mem- 
bers of the family and staff were stung, but my 
grandmother adopted the attitude that the bees 
were not to blame in any way, and that it was 
invariably the fault of us humans for getting in 
the way of a busy worker. This attitude per- 
sisted until she herself was stung on the nose 
while attending to her mid-Victorian bed of 
geraniums, lobelias and calceolarias. This 
caused her to change her mind, and so the fol- 
lowing morning a bee man and a mason started 
to pull down the front of the house. 

The nest with its many combs, some of them 
of considerable age, was of enormous size, and 
extended for some distance along the front of 
the house in the narrow space between the tiles 
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Alasdair Alpin MacGregor 


THE TOWN CROSS, KIRKWALL, ORKNEY 


and the wall proper. I forget now the exact 
weight of the store of honey that was removed 
during the operations, but I know that it was 
very great, and of excellent quality. Iremember 
also that the mason, at the conclusion of a most 
painful day’s work, demanded something more 
than double time, to compensate him for his 
swollen face and arms, and that the raid on the 
nest made not the slightest effect on the bees’ 
determination to remain in their old quarters. 
The following morning, having found another 
aperture between the tiles which the mason had 
overlooked, the survivors were hard at work 
repairing the damage done to their property, 
and, so far as I know, their descendants are 
still there. 
* . * 
S aconfirmed laudator temporis acti where 
trout fishing is concerned, with a growing 
conviction at the back of my mind that not 
one river, stream, lake, loch, lough or llyn 
in the British Isles is as good as it was thirty- 
five years ago, I was consoled to read the report 
of the Enton Fly Fishers’ Club and learn that, 
so far as the three small Enton lakes are con- 
cerned, I am quite wrong in my pessimistic 
views. During the season of 1948, 3,271 trout, 
mostly rainbows, which averaged 13°3 oz. in 
weight, were taken from the club’s waters, and, 
as most fishermen will agree, one has no great 
cause for complaint if the fish in one’s basket 
at the end of a day’s casting are all over the 
34 lb. mark. 

This compares most favourably with the 
catch of 1913, which numbered just under 
2,000, with an average weight of 11 oz., and 
the only fly in the ointment (which, though it 
starts on the right note, is not the best possible 
metaphor to use in connection with fishing) is 
that, if the numbers and average weight of the 
trout have increased, so also has the club’s sub- 
scription, which in pre-war days was 50 gns., rose 
to 60 gns. in 1945, and now from force of 


circumstances has been advanced to 70 gns. 
If ever trout fishing is nationalised I predict that 
it will rise to 140 gns. 
* * 
HE most important announcement that 
follows the conclusion of a programme on 
the wireless these days seems to be, not the 
nominal roll of the various artists who have been 
entertaining us, but the names of the permanent 
staff of the B.B.C. who have arranged the pro- 
gramme and directed, or produced the.show. 
One can only conclude that there must be a con- 
siderable number of listeners who are solely 
interested in these indispensable workers in a 
good cause and who select their programmes 
according to the arrangers and producers of 
special items and not to the actual performers 
who are taking part. It always seems to me on 
these occasions that, though the names of the 
artists are rattled off at that amazing speed that 
only a B.B.C. announcer can attain while he is 
watching the clock in the studio, there is always 
a slight pause and a trifle more emphasis on the 
last two sentences, when we are informed that 
the show was arranged by Ronald Somebody-or- 
Other and produced by Michael Someone-Else. 
In this business of honour where honour is 
due we are left wondering why it is that all our 
leading daily newspapers and weekly journals, 
CountTrRY LIFE not excluded, refrain from telling 
their readers the name of the Editor who pro- 
duced the publication, that of the advertise- 
ment manager who found space for all the 
advertisements, and that of the printer respon- 
sible for setting up the type. If one followed the 
teaching of the B.B.C. that lights should not be 
hidden under bushels, how much more inter- 
esting a railway journey would be if one heard 
the loudspeaker on Waterloo Station announce 
the impending departure from No. 11 platform of 
the 5-30 p.m. express to Bournemouth, and then 
add ‘‘ driven by Joe Smith, stoked by Alf Rogers, 
and directed by Dick Tanner, the guard.” 
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1—THE VICTORY COTTAGES, SET CRESCENT-WISE, OVERLOOKING SANDRINGHAM PARK 


be ae 
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THE KING’S NEW COTTAGES AT SANDRINGHAM 


And the Conversion of York Cottage to Office and Flats 


HE Sandringham Estate was virtually 
created by King Edward VII. Since his 
purchase of its 7,000 acres in 1861 and his 
rebuilding of Sandringham House, the landscape 
of the heathy plateau on which that part of the 
estate lies has been transformed by amenity and 
productive forestry on a large scale, its farms 
brought to high efficiency, the famous stud 
established, the great kitchen-gardens formed— 
which are visited by thousands of people 
annually—and an entire village been brought 
into being. It presents, indeed, a wonderful 
example of enlightened yet self-supporting 
estate management, on the lines established by 
the progressive landowners of the 18th and 19th 
centuries; and while not strictly comparable to 
other landed properties, constitutes an ideal in 
the excellence of its conduct over the past 80 
years. 
The farm and cottage architecture of San- 
dringham is an interesting study in itself. The 


2.—A PAIR OF HOUSES, WITH THE SIDE OF A THIRD SHOWING THE SPECIAL BACK DOOR 
ARRANGEMENT 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


cottages built successively since the ’60s illus- 
trate the principle adopted, which may be called 
the Sandringham tradition, by having been the 
best types of their kind at the time of building 
consistent with agricultural economics. With 
the exception of the latest addition to their num- 
ber, of late years all were built by the Sandring- 
ham Clerk of the Works department, and the 
earlier examples have been brought up to date 
as the current ideals of accommodation rose. 
Thus the oldest group, Louise Cottages, built 
about 1870, (Fig. 9) were virtually doubled in 
size in 1910, and Alexandra Cottages, dating 
from the late ’80s, have been modernised more 
recently. In connection with the progress of 
design of agricultural cottages, it is often for- 
gotten that the provision of internal sanitation 
and bathroom did not become standard national 
practice for new houses till after 1918. 

The economic aspect of building on the 
estate is well illustrated by the single-storey 





Elizabeth Cottages (Fig. 10)—-which were the 
Queen’s gift to the King to mark the Corona- 
tion—built in 1937 for elderly couples. Em- 
ploying for the most part materials produced on 
the estate, the walls of the local Carr stone and 
brick, and erected by estate workmen, they are 
so designed, with steep tiled roofs, as to admit 
of their easy conversion, if required, to family 
houses. The Mary Cottages, 1925, for widows 
of estate employees, exemplify another side of 
the Sandringham tradition, and though in the 
nature of almshouses, play their part in the 
economy of the Estate by enabling productive 
use to be made of the larger cottages. These 
instances will make it clear that the Sandring- 
ham tradition, while insisting on a high standard 
of quality and design in building, is by no means 
extravagant. Indeed when we come to examine 
the conversion of York Cottage, it will be seen 
how essentially practical that operation has been. 

The new Victory Cottages are the Estate’s 
contribution to the post-war 
shortage of housing. Just as it 
was the winnings of Persimmon 
(whose bronze effigy appropri- 
ately surveys the Stud Farm), 
and of other Sandringham- 
bred horses, which paid for the 
building of the famous glass- 
houses, similarly the receipts 
from the timber planted 80 
years ago and cut during the 
last war have been applied to 
building the Victory Cottages. 
They occupy a site chosen by 
Their Majesties east of West 
Newton Church, with a general 
aspect south and west over 
Sandringham Park. The eight 
semi-detached houses, of which 
two were allotted to each 
estate department, are grouped 
in an irregular crescent against 
a background of woodland. 
Each of the two groups formed 
by the approach road is en- 
closed by a rabbit-proof fence 
and lonicera hedge, while the 
odd corners of the site have 
been planted with flowering 
shrubs which, when they grow 
up, will further merge the 
houses into their pleasant 
setting. 

The walls, of the usual 
cavity type, are faced with 
a 2-inch hand-made brick in a 
variety of warm buff shades; 
the steep-pitched roofs are 
covered with hand-made tiles 
to match, both from Stamford. 
Windows throughout are steel 
in specially designed wood 
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DOORWAY, AND THE TEXTURE OF THE BRICKWORK. (Right) 4.——BACK ELEVATION, SHOWING 
CONNECTED OUT-BUILDINGS 





5.—A FRONT SITTING-ROOM,. ALL HAVE BOW 6.—AN ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHEN THE FITTINGS ARE 
WINDOWS IDENTICAL IN EACH. HOUSE 
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7.—A BACK LIVING-ROOM. CONVECTOR-TYPE STOVE 8.—GROUND- AND FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF A PAIR 
IN TRADITIONAL PAINTED DEAL SURROUND OF HOUSES 
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surrounds, the bow window in the front of 
each house having been included at the King’s 
special order. The Sandringham note, character- 
ised throughout by the distinguished yet homely 
appearance, is struck firmly in the attractive 
Georgian doorways and front doors. Apart 
from this, and the unusually pleasing texture 
of the brickwork, the houses do not differ 
substantially from some of the successful 
variations of lucal authorities upon the 
standard types. But the back entrances are 
distinctly original. They are due, we under- 
stand, to Their Majesties’ noticing a prototype 
contrived by the tenant of a new cottage else- 
where who had contrived to glaze the space 
between his back door and shed. The idea has 
been developed to provide a glazed screen with 
french doors—forming a kind of little garden 
room or loggia—giving access to the back door 
and to outbuildings comprising fuel-store, w.c. 
and large wash-house-store, the latter with an 
electric wash-boiler and deep sink with double 
draining-board. The whole feature, which 
involves no additional brickwork, contributes 
much to the amenity of the houses, besides 
giving unusual interest to the side elevations 


9.—LOUISE COTTAGES (circa 1870, 

ENLARGED 1910). THE EARLIEST 

ESTATE HOUSES, FACED WITH LOCAL 
CARR STONE 





The Victory Cottages, designed by Mr. 
Harold Marsh, L.R.1.B.A., of King’s Lynn, and 
built by contract, were begun in 1946, finished in 
the spring of 1947, and occupied early that 
summer after a short ceremony, attended by 
the King and Queen, had been held on the 
adjacent semicircle of greensward. They 
slightly exceed the official cubic content, and 
similarly their first-rate materials, equipment, 
and planning somewhat, but ‘not greatly, over- 
passed the regulation figures prevailing at the 
time. That is as it should be, in view of the level 
of excellence set by the Royal estates, to which 
all would like to aspire, and no doubt will, when 
present difficulties are overcome. Indeed in a 
time of necessary restrictions, it is all the more 
desirable that our Sovereign should sustain such 
a sensible standard of taste and design that can 
offer a reminder and an example. 


The conversion of York Cottage, now in 
progress, does the same thing in another way. 
To find uses for the house after its occupation by 
the Army during the war presented a problem 
very common to-day. Built originally as an 
annexe to Sandringham House for bachelor 
guests, York Cottage became the country resi- 
dence of the iate King, when Duke of York and 
10.—ELIZABETH COTTAGES FOR ELDERLY COUPLES. ESTATE-BUILT IN CARR | subsequently Prince of Wales, having to be 

STONE AND BRICK, 1937 repeatedly enlarged to meet the requirements of 





that, in the crescent lay-out, are seen at various 
angles. 

Internally the houses have cement ground 
floors, covered in the living-rooms etc. with 
boards treated against decay. All doors are of 
flush pattern in steel frames or linings. The 
front sitting-room (Fig. 5), with a pleasant brick 
fireplace, is rendered very light by the bow 
window. The living-room, with a french door 
to the back (Fig. 7), is given a touch of distinc- 


tion with a painted deal chimney-piece of simple il 
Regency pattern chosen by the King and Queen. 

Its stove is of the new convector type for : yf y 7 ; 
smokeless solid fue], which can be kept smould- P ‘ : ' xe idanian y 
ering all night, and supplies warm air to two . : q e * ad ke 


bedrooms as well as providing hot water. The 
kitchen, floored (as are the domestic offices) with 
tiles, has a coved tile skirting and is fitted with 
ample cupboards and a stainless steel sink 
with double hardwood draining-boards. Cooking 
is by electricity, and hot water is obtained, in 
summer, from a thermostatically controlled 
imimersion heater; in winter from the back boiler 
to the living-room stove. The upstairs bath- 
room, with lavatory basin and w.c., has the 
square type of bath with coloured tile surrounds 
and panels. There are double-door built-in 
wardrobes to the two principal bedrooms, and 
each house has a roomy airing cupboard. The 
stairs turn neatly up from within the front door, 


having a large cupboard and a pram space 11.—YORK COTTAGE, KING GEORGE V’S EARLY HOME, NOW CONVERTED TO 
beneath. ESTATE OFFICES AND FLATS. EAST VIEW FROM THE TENANTS’ GARDENS 
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is growing family. All Queen Mary’s children (with the 
xception of the Duke of Windsor) were born there. 

The last addition to the house, in 1901, consisted 
in a billiard-room with additional guests’ and ser- 
vants’ bedrooms over it extending to the north-east 
Fig. 11). In this, the billiard-room and adjoining 
dining-room (Fig. 12) are now in process of becoming 
a private Estate museum to contain, besides a very 
interesting archzological collection consisting of pottery, 
bronzes, flint instruments, etc., all found lately on 
the Estate, a number of ‘‘ bygones” connected with its 
more recent history. 

After military occupation (with the usual results) 
during the war, its state was such that, although 
structurally sound, it might well have been thought fit 
only for demolition. The sentimental objection to this 
course was reinforced by the need for larger Estate 
office accommodation, and by the general housing 
shortage. The King decided that the front of the house, 
including the reception rooms, should become the 
Estate Office, and it was found possible to convert the 
upper floors in the extensions into five flats, each con- 
sisting of a sitting-room, living-kitchen, store room, 
three bedrooms, and fitted bathroom, besides providing 
several supernumerary rooms for occasional use. So 
far, four flats have been completed by the Clerk of the 
works Department, work on the remainder being done 
as circumstances permit. 


12.—DINING-ROOM OF YORK COTTAGE. 
NOW THE ESTATE MUSEUM 


Though the appearance of the portions not yet 
converted is somewhat forbidding, the rambling nature 
of the building is making the process simpler than is 
the case in a symmetrical classic house. Having been 
guests’ and servants’ bedrooms, this part of the house 
was already well provided with plumbing, housemaids’ 
cupboards, etc., which could be turned to account. 
Moreover, the large old-fashioned kitchen offices will 
give each resident a good sized ‘‘garden room,” for 
use as laundry, wood-store, tool and bicycle shed, at 
garden level. : 

The conversion is providing accommodation con- 
siderably in excess of even pre-war cottages, and of 
a nature that compares favourably with many so- 
called luxury flats in towns. The sitting-rooms in each 
case are sizable and of genuine charm; the kitchens 
are fitted with dual purpose stoves, and a heated linen 
cupboard is placed in the bathroom (which, in most 
cases, is in the original position). The back door and 
staircase afford convenient access to the flats, while 
the ground floor will also have direct communication to 
the garden adjoining the west side of the house. On this 
side a former lawn is used to give each resident a veget- 
able garden (Fig. 11). Beside it one of the flat-holders 
has also formed an herbaceous border which, within 
twelve months, already does credit to his horticultural 
ability. 

The lesson to be drawn from the King’s example 
at York Cottage is particularly applicable to those 
unwieldy Victorian country houses which, of little 
architectural merit, are usually soundly built. In many 
cases the principal rooms can be adapted into a con- 
venient residence, or, if not suitable, to office or com- 
munal purposes, and the remainder be made into flats 
certainly roomier and in many respects more livable 
than building costs are likely for s»me time to afford in 
new houses, 


14. 


15.—KITCHEN 
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EIGHT CENTURIES OF CHESS-MEN—I 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES x 
| since the first chess-men were placed 





upon their squared board they have fas- 

cinated men with the glamour of gaming. 
Kings have watched the fortunes of an empire 
dwindle at the chess-board, gloomy morals have 
been pointed from the fates of unwise gamblers 
at the game, and yet for many centuries chess 
has provided an endlessly absorbing pastime for 
all kinds of people. 

Enthusiasts like to claim a 5,000-year his- 
tory for their game, but experts are agreed that 
chess-playing can have begun little earlier than 
A.D. 500. Chess was a gradual development of 
a game played with pebbles in a square divided 
by lines, an amusement which captivated the 
shepherds of Western Asia before the days of 
Homer. The later Greek game of petteia was 
played on a similar board, with simple pieces 
resembling those of modern halma. 

The values and movements of pieces gradu- 
ally changed through the following centuries 
until about 500 when innovations made by 
Nassir Dahir in India gave to the game a mili- 
tary significance. This early form of chess was 
carried to the court of the great Cosru in Persia 


about fifty years later, reaching China at about 4, ivory French set of about 1760 with Henri II of France and Queen Catherine d’ Medici as 
King and Queen, opposing (below), Philip of Spain and Queen Mary. Jesters take the place of 
bishops. In the collection of Mr. Spencer Summers at Thenfold. 


the same time. Already the game was found so 
fascinating that rich and poor alike played for 
extravagantly high stakes. 

The idea of grading chess-men by modelling 
each into a distinctive, easily recognised shape 
was a refinement of the 12th century. 

Each chess-playing country developed its 
own individual designs, exquisite pieces being 
created with naturalistic representations of 
human figures and animals. The Hindus carved 
ivory to represent opposing armies with chariot, 
elephant, horse and foot units. The Arabs, 
however, to whom the delineation of the human ~%3= 
figure is unacceptable on religious grounds, con- 
tinued to use stumpy, angular pieces, whose 
surfaces might be pictorially incised. 

Chess reached Europe during this period 
and pieces became magnificent in precious 
metals, jewelled and brilliantly enamelled. The 
king acquired the regalia of European royalty 
and pawns were represented by foot soldiers. 
Positions and powers on the board remained 
unaltered except for those of the queen which 
were greatly increased above those of the 
Eastern vizier or counsellor whom she replaced. 

Chess was brought to England by Godfrey 
of Bouillon returning from the first Crusade 
during the 12th century. A manuscript in the 
British Museum describing the later Crusade 
with Richard Coeur de Lion records that “‘ Kyng 





Rychard stode and playe At the Chesse in his 
Galley.’’ Jewelled gold and carved ivory sets 
find frequent mention in 15th-century literature, 
but an entry in the Howard Household accounts 
1481-1490 refers to less expensive sets: ‘‘ Pay’d 
to the chessmaker for chess-players viijd.” 

So widespread was the vogue for chess in 
15th-century England that Edward IV took 
steps to prevent men from neglecting their work 
for the lure of the chess-board, by decreeing 
that, for all but the nobility, play must be 
restricted to holidays. In 1474 William Caxton 
published The Game and Playe of Chesse, in 
which the pieces were termed king, queen, 
alphyns, knights, rooks and pawns. The name 
alphyn is derived from the Italian alfieri, 
standard-bearers administering the king’s laws. 
Catholic players in England eventually con- 
verted them into cross-bearing bishops, sup- 
porting the king and queen as the immediate 
upholders of law and order. Rooks, from the 
Italian rocchi, meaning rocks, towers or castles, 
were the king’s outposts maintaining his 
authority in distant parts of the kingdom. 
Knights were the king’s champions leading his 
forces into the field of battle. 

Pawns, the old English form of peon, repre- 
sented people on foot or workers generally and 
in Caxton’s time were carved to depict eight 
occupations. The king’s pawn symbolised 
: é a banker-merchant; the queen’s pawn a physi- 
An Indian set in carved and painted ivory. The opposing sides represent Englishmen of the cian-apothecary; before the alphyns stood a 

East India Company and Indians. In the collection of Lieut.-Col. Leo Jenner. notary (on the right), and an innkeeper-provision 
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In the Hammond Collection 


The Immortals carved in ivory and including Mercury, Minerva. Jupiter, Mars and Zeus 


dealer; the knights’ pawns portrayed workers 
in stone, iron or wood, and keepers of the king’s 
highway; the rooks’ pawns were couriers and 
farm labourers. Caxton’s book obviously met 
a demand, for two years later he printed a 
second volume on chess. 

Ivory,. bone,..and. hardwood. were- the 
English craftsman’s favourite materials for 
chess-men, pieces for common use being plainly 
turned in wood and costing three shillings a 
set in 1583, the accompanying chess-board 
eightpence. The Earl of Northampton in 1614 
possessed ‘‘a table of ebonie in- 
laid with ivorie and with men 
suteable”’ valued at five shil- 
lings. The earl’s best set, pre- 
served in a ‘‘cabinett of purple 
velvett with chesse board and 
men suteable laced with gold 
lace,” was valued at ten 
pounds. 

After the Restoration 
naturalistically modelled chess- 
men were commissioned from 
London goldsmiths and work- 
ers in ivory. Precious metals 
were splendidly jewelled and 
enamelled, and because such 
chess-men were never exposed 
for sale they were seldom hall- 
marked. 

For every-day use chess- 
men in metal might have op- 
posing pieces in bronze and 
pewter, such sets being adver- 
tised until after 1830. 

English craftsmen in ivory 
had lagged far behind their 


Continental rivals until about 1740. Georgian 
ivory-workers then took the golden oppor- 
tunity offered by the large demand for a new 
class of chess-men, a compromise between the 
two former types, the one magnificent and the 
other purely utilitarian. 

Bishops and pawns in many standardised 
chess sets made between 1750 and 1790 wore 
top hats, a feature taken from Eastern chess- 
men commissioned by employees of the East 
India Company. Until about 1780 each figure 
stood upon a thin disc; from then until the end 


Knights and pawns from a silver set of about 1700 in which Romans opposed 


Barbarians. In the Pfieffer Collection. 


of the century they were usually mounted on 
short, turned pedestals. 

Ostrich feather effects on kings and queens 
are often found on chess-men carved or cast 
between about 1,90 and 1820. After 1800 the 
ostrich feathers might be replaced by crowns 
carved with faces, the mitres of bishops, who 
wore elaborate ruffs, being similarly decor- 
ated. 

In some of these sets the horses’ heads rep- 
resenting knights were suggestive of prancing 
animals, each with a small pair of forelegs wav- 
ing in the air. Such sets were 
also commissioned from China, 
these being recognisable by 
their Oriental faces: those made 
in England possess western fea- 
tures. The design of English 
chess-men tended to become 
less ornate from 1820, bodies 
of kings and queens being re- 
duced to truncated cones. 
Some ten years later kings 
and queens became cylindri- 
cal, often with lavishly orna- 
mented surfaces. Such chess- 
men in ivory, bone, and box- 
wood were fashionable until 
1860. 

Other materials from 
which English chess-men have 
been made include light and 
dark amber, Scottish pebble 
and agate, coloured glass, and 
horn and ivory, this being a 
favourite combination in Stu- 
art days. 

(To be concluded) 
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A NEW THEATRE THAT 


A. V. SUTHERLAND-GRAEME 


ASTWARD of the Tower of London, in the 
E parish of St. George-in-the-East, lies 

Wellclose Square, backed upon its western 
side by Ensign Street, formerly Well Street. 
Here, on a site now occupied by the Sailors’ 
Home and Red Ensign Club, stood, for a few 
days in the year 1828, the large new Brunswick 
Theatre. 

To few, if any, of the older theatres of 
London is no measure of histrionic fame 
attached ; and to few has it been given to evade, 
at some period of time, destruction by fire. 
The Brunswick Theatre, however, was famous 
in its day only by reason of its destruction, and 
that was brought about, not by fire, but by 
collapse. It was not the first theatre to stand 
here, for between 1785 and 1787 its predecessor, 
the Royalty, Wellclose Square, was built, and 
in 1810, after many vicissitudes, was renamed 
the East London Theatre. It stood for a 
further 16 years and was then burned to the 
ground. 

On its site the Brunswick Theatre was 
erected to the design of T. S. Whitwell, who is 
said to have taken as his model the San Carlos 
Theatre at Naples. Whether or not this is cor- 
rect, he certainly produced an imposing main 
elevation (Fig. 1). Over this structure he 
provided an “iron roof’? which created con- 
siderable interest and, apparently, not a little 
apprehension; for we are told that representa- 
tions were made—by whom is not stated— 
during the progress of the work as to the danger 
of attaching heavy weights to it. From this it 
may be inferred, though unfortunately no 
evidence remains, that the tiers may have been 
suspended from the roof, in order to eliminate 
ground-floor columns. To all these warnings, 
however, a deaf ear was turned, and the build- 
ing was completed in no more than seven 
months. 

These two factors were probably respon- 
sible for the disaster which overtook it only 
three days after its opening. The following 
extracts from a contemporary account provide 
a picturesque story of events :— 

“The opening of the theatre took place on 





2.—THE. FALLING OF THE NEW 
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1.—THE NEW ROYAL BRUNSWICK THEATRE, LONDON, 1827. 
Lithograph by Engelmann & Co. from a drawing by W. Emley 


Monday the 25th of February, 1828, and was 
crowded to excess; only two more days elapsed 
before the structure, which was the admiration 
of every beholder, was a heap of ruins. Between 
11 and 12 o’clock on Thursday morning the 
whole neighbourhood of Wellclose Square were 
terrified by the noise, like that of an earthquake, 
and rushing to the spot from whence it appeared 
to proceed, found that the ponderous roof of 
the theatre, which was constructed of iron, and 
the whole of the side of the building fronting 
Well Street, had fallen to the earth, burying 
in the ruins many of the unfortunate per- 
formers (who were attending a dress-rehearsal 
of ‘Guy Mannering’), and a great number of 
artisans and other persons connected with the 
establishment. The building alone cost £25,000, 
which, with the whole of the property, belonged 


BRUNSWICK THEATRE, From a drawing by Robert Cruickshank 


to Mr. Maurice, Printer, of Gracechurch Street, 
and Mr. Carruthers, Tea Dealer, Bishopsgate 
Street, both of whom were present at the time 
of the accident; we regret to say that Mr. 
Maurice was amongst the killed, and Mr. 
Carruthers received severe fractures of the limbs. 
Ten of the bodies have already been dug from 
under the ruins, and five and twenty persons 
have been conveyed to the hospitals and their 
respective homes so shockingly injured that it is 
feared many cannot survive. So much of the 
structure fell into the street as to bury a dray 
and two horses and partly demolish the houses 
on the opposite side, the inmates narrowly 
escaping. The escape of several of the per- 
formers was almost miraculous, that of Mr. P. 
Farren being the most interesting and authentic 
which has reached the Public. 

“Mr. Farren was 
attending to his duties 
as stall manager when 
Mr. Maurice, the pro- 
prietor, came to him 
and put a farce called 
‘The Poachers’ into his 
hand. ‘I wish, Farren,’ 
said he, ‘this could be 
done on Monday, for it 
is a piece which I think 
likely to do us a great 
deal of good.’ Mr. Far- 
ren was sitting in front 
of Mr. Maurice’s box, 
with his feet on the stage 
while the above conver- 
sation passed, and Mr. 
Maurice was _ standing 
close before him. While 
Mr. Maurice was speak- 
ing, a strange noise was 
heard; it was not a 
cracking, but Mr. Farren 
describes it as a strange- 
ly discordant rumbling 
sound which was pro- 
longed through several 
seconds. It fixed general 
attention, and just at 
that moment Mr. Farren, 
looking upwards whence 
it seemed to proceed, saw 
one of the lustres trem- 
bling. The chandelier 
caught the eye of Mr. 
Maurice at the same 
time. Mr. Farren then 
says that, as if by in- 
stinct, he threw his legs 











3.—VIEW OF THE RUINS OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK THEATRE. Exhibiting the actual state the 


of the building immediately after the accident, as seen from the roof of one of the opposite houses. 
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Lithograph by Hullmandel of a drawing by B. Dixie 


over into the box and exclaimed ‘The wall! 
The wall!’ and at that instant he saw Mr. 
Maurice retreating from him, making towards 
the centre of the stage, and he also saw 
a little girl with her head cut and bleeding 
very much. The latter was still within his 
reach, and he pulled her off the stage into the 
box (Fig. 2). 

“In less time than will be consumed in 
reading that he did so—in a single instant 
the awful crash took place. The roof of the 
theatre fell with destructive weight; galleries, 
boxes, scenes, stage properties, and the hapless 
human beings then within the walls were all 
commingled and involved in the prodigious 
ruin. 

**Mr. Farren then 
describes that he found 
himself clinging to a beam 
of wood with the little girl 
before mentioned closely 
grasped between his legs (Fig. 
4). He describes that he be- 
held the sky as if by magic 
open to his view, and a 
thick, dense dust rising from 
a mass of ruins and bricks 
below; all appeared to him 
to threaten instant death to 
himself and his companion, 
the little girl. Ina few min- 
utes the dust began to dis- 
appear and he saw the neigh- 
bouring houses and streets, 
but he found himself with his 
harge in the most perilous 
situation, hanging by a beam 
of wood which threatened 
every instant to give way, 
and so far removed from any 
footing as to render any at- 
tempt to extricate himself 
almost certain death. In this 
situation, he states, he re- 
mained for twenty-five min- 
utes, so far as he can judge, 
during which he heard dis- 
tinctly the cries and moans 
of the unfortunate persons 
under the ruins. At one part 
of the time he discovered the 
stage carpenter, who had 
struggled and got his head 
and shoulders from under 
the ruinous mass, and to 
whom he applied for help. 
But the poor man replied that 


he needed help himself, and that Mr. Farren’s 
situation was the better of the two. The carpen- 
ter recommended him to hold fast by the beam 
and it would save him. It will be remembered 
that the carpenter, Jesse Giles, has since 
been taken out a corpse. Mr. Farren then 
states that he thought he saw the means of es- 
cape, and that he could gain a footing on the 
ruins below if he could anyhow provide for the 
safety of the child, whom all this time he kept 
closely pressed between his legs. By a sugges- 
tion of his, the little girl made an effort to get 
on his back, in which she was successful, and 
with her in this situation he attempted his 
descent. Mr. Farren then states that he can 
hardly tell how he got down, but that he found 
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himself at the bottom, and on his knees, 
returning thanks to God for his deliver- 
ance, with the little girl, also on her 
knees, most fervently joining him in 
prayer. 

“|. . When this was over he 
appeared to gain strength and soon 
conducted his little charge into safety, 
and delivered her to the first respec- 
table person he met; during the 
whole time the little girl was in this 
perilous situation she never cried or 
struggled and instantly did every- 
thing he desired her, so far as was 
within her power.” 

A hundred and seventy persons 
were in the building at the time, 
thirteen of whom were killed out- 
right and very many more severely 
injured; and it is said that a sermon 
decrying the wickedness of theatres 
and theatre-going was preached amid 
the ruins actually before the injured 
had been removed. 

A point of interest in connection 
with the views of the building before 
and after its destruction is that the 
two side walls which took the thrust 
of the roof were apparently un- 
damaged, whereas the front wall was 
largely demolished and the rear wall 
damaged. It might have been ex- 
pected that the roof would, after its 
tie rods had snapped, have thrust 
two side walls outwards and 
caused them to collapse. Luckily 
for the safety of the adjacent houses, 
these walls appear to have with- 
stood the thrust. 

In the course of investigating the history 
of this theatre, and before I was aware of the 
actual date of its destruction, I visited the site 
in Well Street. 

The date of my visit was February 28, 1928, 
by a curious coincidence the one hundredth 
anniversary of its collapse. I was made aware 
of this by reading in the Evening Standard of 
February 29, 1928, a quotation from its issue of 
February 29, 1828, in which the disaster was 
mentioned. 

Figs. 2 and 4 deal faithfully with Mr. 
Farren’s predicament, though, as will be noticed 
they do not agree in detail. All the illustratiors 
are from my collection of theatre prints. 





4.—“THE AWFUL AND TREMENDOUS FALL OF THE BRUNSWICK THEATRE, FEBRUARY 28, 1828.” 


Drawing by Seymour published by John Fairburn, of Ludgate Hill 
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YOUNG MEN AT ADDINGTON 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE University match is at Hoylake on 
March 22 and 23, and I have to make the 
disgraceful confession that until Febru- 
ary 19 I had not seen the Cambridge side play. 
Oxford I had watched at the delightful week- 
end when they played the Society at Southfields, 
but my own Cambridge were as a sealed book 
to me. I have now put this scandalous state of 
affairs partially to rights at Addington and hope 
to do so more fully at Woking and Worlington; 
but at present, as I sit down to write, I have still 
a bad conscience. 

Before I come to Cambridge I must say 
something of Addington, because I really did 
have such a wonderfully pleasant sunshiny day 
there and enjoyed myself so much. I have 
before now mourned in these pages the loss of 
the New Course, covered to-day by odious 
“‘pre-fabs,’’ but it is a very great thing to have 
the Old Course left and I have never seen it 
looking either prettier or better. 

**~_* * 


Of all the days I could have chosen for 
Addington re-visited, this was the best, for of 
all the fine days in an abnormal February it 
was the warmest and loveliest. If I did not sit 
on the grass it was only because I now find it 
so difficult to get up again. It was a day for 
positive basking, and the idea of an overcoat 
was utterly repulsive. Moreover, the Old Course 
is very kindly adapted to one who watches, as 
I must, on inner lines of communication. He 
can look at as many tee-shots as he likes to the 
first hole, which is a one-shotter—a full iron- 
shot—and can see in the distance who has won 
it. Then he can walk up the slope to the green 
and watch both that and the 4th green simul- 
taneously, turning from one to the other, like 
a man playing the kettle-drums. Finally, when 
all the pageant, or as much of it as he wants to 
see, has passed the fourth, a tiny little walk up 
the slope and round the corner of a thicket takes 
him to another point of double vantage, with 
the approach to the 10th and that tricky little 
short 11th, when everybody ought to put his 
tee-shot on the green and everybody so emphati- 
cally does not. 

When I add that in spare moments he can 
watch players hitting their wooden-club tee- 
shots to the 2nd, the 5th and the 12th holes, it 
will be seen that he has enjoyed plenty of 
variety, and at any rate some opportunity of 
making up what he is pleased to call his mind 
as to the players’ merits. I had the additional 
pleasure and advantage of Fred Robson’s com- 
pany at some of my stations. He is always 
immensely well worth listening to because he is 
so observant in the matter of what golfers do 
and don’t, ought and ought not to do. When 
he tells me, then I can say “‘ Yes, yes,” and think 
I have found it out for myself, which.is very 
soothing to the feelings. I begin to preen myself 
on being an astute judge of golf. In this par- 
ticular case, besides, he was far from observing 
the visiting team for the first time, because he 
has been up to Cambridge to coach them at 
Worlington. Therefore he could see whether his 
admonitions had borne fruit, whether some 
reformed stance had stayed as he had told it, or 
whether the one peccant foot had been creeping 
forward again in its tutor’s absence, and so on. 
As far as I could tell he was like a gardener 
tolerably well pleased with the new flowers 
coming up in his garden, and I humbly thought 
that he had a right to be. Considering that 
Cambridge were left almost completely bereft 
at the end of last year with just one old blue 
and one spare man, they seem to me to have 
a side that might be really good when the great 
day comes and might give Oxford a good hard 
run. Beyond that I will not go at present. 

** * 

It is not that they did particularly well in 
this match against an Addington side not over- 
whelmingly strong, because on paper they cer- 
tainly did not; but, as I have often pointed out 
in extenuation, to get out of bed at about 6.30, 
drive all the way to London and farther, and 
then start straightway to play golf is a very 


severe test, no matter how young or strong 
anyone may be. When to that is added a strange 
course and greens like those at Addington, 
which are of admirable quality to be sure, but 
most uncommonly fast, curly and deceitful, it is 
not surprising if a University side often hangs 
a hopeless millstone round its neck before lunch. 
This is what befell poor Cambridge in the four- 
somes; they lost five and halved one, and there 
is no doubt that some of them found the putting 
very puzzling indeed, while the Addingtonians, 
knowing every slope of them and revelling in 
their smooth and lovely texture, were calculating 
curves with great success. 

After lunch the visitors did much better; 
they actually ended one up in the singles and 
that was a good performance and a far truer 
index to their form. It struck me that the first 
five on the side were all sound and good and 
might shock their opposite numbers at Hoylake. 
I am not so sure as to the rest; but that is 
because I did not see enough of them. The first 
five are Weir, the captain, who has played for 
the last three years; Ames who played in 1946 
at St. Anne’s, the first match after the war, and 
since then has been for two years in the R.A.F.; 
Black, Hey and Coulter, all three freshmen and 
representing a decidedly vintage year in quality. 
Weir played well to beat a local demon by 4 
and 3; he always looks good with his smooth 
and graceful swing, but seems sometimes to lack 
a little something of spite in his hitting. Ames 
the left-hander I was particularly anxious to see 
again because, after the St. Anne’s match, 
I indulged in a prophecy that he would turn out 
the best golfer on either side. I have no great 
fancy for myself as a prophet, but I wanted to 
see whether I had been an altogether too 
fantastic one. I was, alas, too late for the fair, 


for when I caught him at the 11th hole he had 
just murdered his opponent by 8 and 7. I only 
saw him play a couple of shots, and those he 
seemed to play very well, and my trusty Robson 
says he is a good player. He is unlike our great 
Cambridge left-hander, P. B. Lucas, in that he 
has a short, rather than a long, swing, but it is 
a smooth and pleasant one and, so to speak, 
covers a good deal of ground. 

Of the three brand-new players I chiefly 
wanted to see Black, from Balgownie, who is 
generally deemed the golfer of the greatest 
possibilities in the side. His possibilities are 
obviously great, for he looks appallingly strong. 
Apparently he used to stand very open—he was 
so strong that he could afford to do so—but 
wasted much of his strength in a right-hand 
wind and could not hook to save his life. So at 
least I learn from Robson, who insisted firmly 
on his standing square or nearly so. He looks 
comfortable enough now with his reformed 
stance, and did at any rate begin with a slight 
hook off the first tee, but he was out of practice 
and not really at his best. I much want to see 
him again, for I can imagine his playing 
murderously well with all that obvious power at 
his disposal. 

Meanwhile, Hey, from South Africa, and 
Coulter, an English golfer bred in East 
Lothian, were both playing actually, and not 
only potentially, well. Coulter went out in 
34 and beat Longhurst by 5 and 4; he is a 
thoroughly neat and attractive player. Hey is 
not perhaps so stylish but he is compact, sound 
and trustworthy and did very well to beat 
Kenneth Thom at the last hole after a really 
good match. Altogether I have great hopes of 
this freshmen triumvirate, and next time I must 
try to watch the rest of the side. 


WINTER IN THE HIGHLANDS 


By RICHARD PERRY 


across the Scottish mountains, filling the 

high corries with snow to a depth of ten 
or thirty feet. Morning and evening the cold 
white mountains lie carved in immobile repose 
against the milky, inky-blue vault, with its un- 
fathomable depths of colour, heavy with snow. 
Their remote icy splendour imparts a perfect 
serenity to the spirit. By day their white 
domes glisten in the brilliant sunshine, the 
infinitely smooth dead-white sweep of their con- 
tours sharply outlined against an alpine-blue 
heaven. Marvellous colourings play upon them. 
The sun transmutes them into mountains of 
hard gold ore; but if a cloud passes across the 
sun, they are softened to a pale smoke-blue. 
Such is the snow’s depth on their high tops, 
above 3,000 feet, that not an outcrop of rock 
or vent of spring, not a trace of blackness mars 
their immaculate white mantle. At sunset 
their pearly crests glow a frosty red. The moon 
floods them with a radiance as bright as that of 
day, revealing every precipice in the fanged 
crags of their corries. 

The stalker’s path, which zig-zags its way 
three miles up the mountain side from the pine- 
forested glen below, is recognisable only as an 
endless trough packed with iron-frozen snow. 
The bothy on the summit at 3,500 feet lies buried 
beneath a great snow-wreath as flat as an ice- 
rink. Up there, snow mantles all visible Earth— 
an illimitable white waste, with a faintly bluish, 
gleaming ice-shine, and range upon range of 
snow-clad mountains, surmounting the frost 
haze in the glens and straths below, and aligned, 
one behind the other, farther than the eye can 
reach. No matter to what quarter one turns, 
the prospect is one of an endless serrated 
massif of snowy escarpments. This is the true 
Highlands, this vast white plateau, the mass of 
it more than 2,000 feet above sea-level. The low 
straths and glens, which men had found fertile 
and had populated, were but geologically 
ancient erosions of the Highland plateau by 
glaciers and mountain torrents. To those who 


\ winter hardens severe snowstorms sweep 


dwelt in the glens and travelled through the 
Highlands by road or rail, this might not be 
apparent; but to one on this white roof of the 
Highlands it was a self-evident truth. 

It is so cold at the bothy that my collies’ 
coats are white with hoar-frost : yet on this still, 
windless day the sun is hot, when it is free from 
a light misty cloud that surrounds it with a dark, 
prismatic halo—hot enough to sit awhile on a 
snow-covered boulder in the quietest place on 
earth. On such a day the silence on the high 
tops is absolute, and for long periods they seem 
lifeless; but here and there are the tracks of 
mountain hares, though these beautiful, long- 
furred, blue hares, which are so dazzlingly white 
in the sun, have become extremely scarce on 
many Highland hills this past seven years. 
Much more unexpected are the tiny tracks of 
ermine, climbing 2,000 feet out of the great bow] 
of the corrie below to the summit cairn at over 
3,650 feet. One can picture the rangy little 
creature in its pure white pelage, faintly yellow- 
ish on the chest, snaking its way, long and lean, 
up the steep snow-slopes, now poking its head, 
with its beady black eyes, brown and pink nose 
and rounded ears, into a round cup in the snow 
where a ptarmigan has roosted, now sniffing 
round a rock, now getting on to the tracks of 
a hare or the neat pad-marks of a fox. 

But the ermine is only an infrequent in- 
truder to the tops. Only one living creature 
inhabits them summer and winter alike, year in 
year out, and never leaves their confines, though 
from time to time it may descend to the floor of 
the glens that penetrate far into the heart of the 
Cairngorm massif at an altitude of no more than 
1,500 feet. Seldom does one traverse the tops 
without hearing before very long a crackling fus- 
illade, as if someone was whirring a wooden rattle, 
and jinking over the snow bowl ofa corrie at great 
speed come a little pack of white grouse— 
ptarmigan. Despite their white-feathered feet, 
they slip about a good deal on the corrie’s iced 
sidings when they alight, “crackling’’ and 
belching gutturally, and flirting their tails 
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almost perpendicularly as they strut about; and 
then they are up again, sailing out at majestic 
speed, high over the sullen black waters of the 
loch, 2,000 feet below, in vast sweeping arcs. 
Two or three old cock red grouse may stay up 
on the tops until the drifting snow covers their 
last source of food—the ptarmigan tunnel down 
to the berries and sedges preserved in their 
pristine freshness beneath the snow—and 
thousands of little snow-buntings from Northern 
Europe come down to winter in the high corries 
and glens of the Cairngorms. 

These, together with eagles hunting ptarmi- 


gan—I have seen as many as six eagles over the 
tops at one time—and perhaps a raven coasting 
along the edge of the escarpment, are the only 
living creatures that you are likely to meet on 
the tops when they are snow-bound; but as the 
afternoon draws on and the sun, trapped by the 
3,000-foot rim of heights in the west, shines no 
longer on the glens and moors of the intervening 
strath, herd after herd of red deer, all stags, 
begin to climb up from the darkening pine- 
forests and birch-woods to the glistening slopes, 
still rosy with sunlight. And there, at a height 
of 2,000 feet or 2,500 feet, they enjoy this last 
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precious half-hour of sunshine, couched on the 
summits of the foothills or scraping away the 
snow on those exposed faces, where the winds 
permit only a light covering of snow to settle, 
to browse on the reindeer-mosses and cladonia 
lichens of these stony places. Then, when the 
last rosiness has faded from the cold, white 
heights the various companies, numbering per- 
haps 350 stags in all, wend their way down 
again to their night’s grazing grounds in the 
glens and over the moors, and the high tops are 
left to the ptarmigan, crouching snugly in their 
cups and tunnels. 


SOME HORSES IN SCULPTURE 


NE of the most successful 
pieces of sculpture ex- 


hibited at last year’s 
Royal Academy was Mr. 
Leonard Jennings’s statuette 
A Suffolk Punch, exemplifying 
the virtues of the breed of 
horse for which that county is 
famous. That this statuette 
was purchased by no less an 
authority on horses than Sir 
Alfred Munnings, P.R.A., was 
proof of its quality. 

Mr. Jennings, specialising 
in horse sculpture, has made a 
profound study of equine 
characteristics. His interest in 
this noble and patient animal 
found expression in the 
memorial to the Mounted Infan- 
try, which operated from 1879 
to 1922. This work has just 
been completed, and is now at 
the School of Infantry, War- 
minster, Wiltshire. 

In these days of mechan- 
isation we are apt to forget all 
that the horse has meant to 
mankind in peace and war; 
and though the machine has 
robbed life of much of its 
picturesqueness, let us be glad 
that it has, to a great extent, 
released the horse from its 
long bondage. 

In designing the Mounted 
Infantry memorial Mr. Jennings 
was poetically aware of this. 
The horse stands alone, un- 
equipped and riderless. One contemplates it 
with a feeling of gratitude for its devoted 
service, and relief that so sentient and lovely a 
creature will never again, one hopes, be thrust 
into the carnage of man-made wars. It is a 
harassing thought that no fewer than 484,143 
horses, mules, camels and bullocks were killed 





A SUFFOLK PUNCH. 
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AN ENGLISH THOROUGHBRED, PRESENTED LAST YEAR TO THE 
SCHOOL OF INFANTRY AS THE BRITISH MOUNTED INFANTRY 
MEMORIAL. This photograph and the others illustrating this article are of 


works by Mr. Leonard Jennings 


by enemy action or died as the result of 
disease and accident in the first World War. 
Another admirable example of Mr. Jen- 
ning’s equine sculpture is his Shive Horse, for 
which he made studies at the Shire Horse 
Show. 
To carve, model or paint horses requires 


(Right) SHIRE HORSE 


exceptional knowledge of ana- 
tomical detail, and horseman- 
ship is also essential. In these 
respects Mr. Jennings is an 
expert, for he kept horses for 
study and for riding in India. He 
went there before the first World 
War, and was in the Northum- 
berland Hussars during it. One 
of the best examples of his 
work in India in the decorative 
sense is the tympanum for the 
vice-regal stables at Calcutta, 
which, in its vigorous action, 
reminds one of some of the 
spirited horse paintings by 
Stubbs. Mr. Jennings, however, 
is not only a sculptor of horses, 
but has executed several Royal 
memorials, including the 
marble statue of Edward VII 
at Bangalore, and the bronze 
statues of George V and the 
Prince of Wales (Edward VIII), 
at Patna, Behar, and Bombay 
respectively. Another impor- 
tant work of his is the monu- 
ment to the Imperial Service 
Cavalry Brigade at New 
Delhi. 

At a time when the classic 
inscription Ind. Imp. no longer 
applies—has, indeed, been 
effaced by time and circum- 
stance—the works of British 
sculptors and architects in India 
remain as symbols of the British 
Raj, and of the just and wise 
rule} which, one hopes, has 
laid the foundations of India’s independence 
and security. 

Nor should it be forgotten that,the horse 
has played its part in peace and strife through- 
out the ages all over the world. How poignantly 
the memorial to the Mounted Infantry recalls 
this solemn fact. Ay Be 
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CASTLES FROM THE AIR—V 


THE MOATED & Kt i 
CASTLE 


OR preference the Normans built their 
Feasts on high ground. Wherever possible 

they made use of natural features—a cliff, 
as at Dover, a promontory, as at Scarborough, 
a conical hill, as at Corfe. The cliff might be 
a steep scarp above a river, as it is at Kidwelly 
and at Richmond in Yorkshire, and the pro- 
montory is sometimes a spur formed by the 
junction of two valleys, as at Barnard Castle. 
But the character of the country was not 
always so accommodating, and usually it was 
necessary to raise an artificial mound or motte 
to gain, or add, elevation on the site chosen. 
The ditch surrounding the mound was normally 
dry. But there are exceptions. The low-lying 
castle at Berkhampstead always had elaborate 
water defences—how elaborate is clearly shown 
by an air photograph (Fig. 1). This is an excel- 





lent example of a motte-and-bailey castle. The ; ae s LA. ¢ 
motte was crowned by a shell-keep, work on 


1.—BERKHAMPSTEAD, A MOTTE-AND-BAILEY 
CASTLE, WITH AN INNER AND AN OUTER 
MOAT 





which was in progress between 1159 and 1162. Both the 
motte and the bailey are surrounded by a broad moat 
and a ditch separates the bailey from the motte. Out- 
side the moat and entirely surrounding it there is a 
second rampart with a narrower moat beyond. On the 
north side (seen to the left) there is a series of earth 
bastions, which, it has been suggested, may have been 
raised by Louis the Dauphin to serve as emplacements 
for his siege engines when he attacked the castle in 1217. 

The ditch of the Tower of London, first dug by the 
Conqueror’s labourers and broadened and deepened in 
the time of Richard I, was probably filled by water from 
the Thames at high tide. The lake castle at Leeds 
near Maidstone must always have had its water defences. 
But as a general rule water played no great part in the 
defensive system of castles until the 13th century. In 
the following century the moated castle became the rule 
rather than the exception, and a low-lying site, where a 
moat could be filled by a spring or by diverting the 
water from a neighbouring stream, was deliberately 
chosen in preference to high ground, at any rate in 
southern, central and eastern England. The number 
of moated castles of this period may be partly explained 
by the increasing freedom with which licences for 
¢ crenellation were issued by the Crown. In numerous 

eee ; instances the owner of a moated manor house applied 
2.—CAERPHILLY, GLAMORGAN, THE MIGHTY FORTRESS OF THE DE for and obtained a licence to fortify his home, but the 
CLARES, WAS PROVIDED WITH ARTIFICIAL WATER DEFENCES, NOW castle which he built was often a castle only in name, 
IN PART RESTORED without serious military value, though affording its 

owner protection against marauders. 

There was, however, a sound reason for bringing 
water into the defensive system of the castle. A moat, 
provided that it could not be drained by the besieging 
force, offered a secure protection against the mining of 
walls or breaching by battering ram. The mighty South 
Wales fortress at Caerphilly, built by the de Clares, Earls 
of Gloucester, and begun about 1267, while designed on 
the most up-to-date lines and provided with all the 
fortifications that the engineers of the time could devise, 
was planned as a lake-fortress, although the lake was an 
artificial one. Before the last war the northern section 
of the lake was again filled with water (Fig. 2), but 
originally the whole castle was surrounded by water 
and the long outer defence work on the east with its 
separate gatehouse, walls and towers (seen on the right of 
the photograph) had a moat on the far side. Kenilworth 
was also protected by an artificial lake, now drained— 
the lake on which Leicester staged his famous water 
pageant for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth. At 
Beaumaris (Fig. 3), the latest and most fully developed 
of Edward I’s Welsh castles, begun about 1295, the 
outer curtain was surrounded by a moat which was filled 
by the sea at high tide. 

The favourite form of moated castle built during 
the 14th century was on a rectangular plan with four 
corner towers, connected by curtain walls, and a fortified 
gate-house occupying the centre of one side. The area 
; J enclosed varied greatly in size, in some examples leaving 
, DD ea hi a, OR \ only a small courtyard, as at Shirburn, in Oxfordshire 
, a i : gen a Span, ‘ oe GSA Hs : Fig. 6), where, however, the original arrangements 
3.—BEAl MARIS, ON THE ISLE OF ANGLESEY, THE MOST POW ERFULLY rae: sad obscured by the Hs eo sieht 
FORTIFIED OF EDWARD IT’S WELSH CASTLES, WAS GIVEN A MOAT heightening which the building underwent in later 

FILLED BY THE SEA times. At Nunney (Fig. 5) the four towers are more 
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4.—MAXSTOKE CASTLE, WARWICKSHIRE, CHARACTERISTIC OF THE LATER, MOATED CASTLES WITH FOUR TOWERS 


concentrated still. This very Gallic-looking 
castle standing in a Somerset village was built 
by John de la Mare, probably on the model of 
a castle he had seen in France. Bodiam was the 
most strongly fortified of the moated castles 
belonging to the category under consideration, 


5.—NUNNEY CASTLE, SOMERSET, CIRCA 1373, DIS- 
PLAYS FRENCH INFLUENCE IN ITS FOUR CLOSE-SET 


MACHICOLATED TOWERS 


AT THE ANGLES 


but here there was a definite military purpose, 
“‘to make a castle in defence of the adjacent 
country against the King’s enemies.” 

By contrast with Bodiam, Maxstoke Castle 
(Fig. 4) in Warwickshire, in spite of its walls, 
towers and battlements, had little military 


ma 


6.—SHIRBURN 


CASTLE, 
TYPICAL MOATED CASTLE OF ITS PERIOD, DOMESTICATED 


significance. Large mullioned windows were 
pierced in the curtain wall, and although the 
turreted gatehouse has an impressive appear- 
ance, this castle was really no more than a 
moated manor house provided with the symbols 
rather than the realities of defence. ‘“‘A right 


Py 


OXFORDSHIRE, CIRCA 1377, A 


IN THE 18th CENTURY 
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7.—SCOTNEY CASTLE, ON THE BORDER OF KENT AND SUSSEX, LATE 14th CENTURY 


proper thing after the old building” is how Max- 
stoke was described in Henry VIII’s reign, when 
it came to the Crown on the execution of the 
last of the Stafford Dukes of Buckingham. It 
was then already old-fashioned and almost 
picturesque, although the idea of picturesque- 
ness had not yet been formulated nor the word 
coined to give the idea expression. 

The licence to crenellate Maxstoke was 
granted to William de Clinton, Earl of Hunting- 
don, in 1346. The dates for the licences issued 
to the owners of Nunney and Shirburn are 1373 


and 1377. Scotney Castle, on the border 
between Kent and Sussex, was built by an 
Ashburnham about the same time as Nunney 
and Shirburn, but the date of the licence is not 
known. Only one of the four corner towers 
survives, but the plan was the typical one of the 
period, as an air photograph shows (Fig. 7). 
Cooling Castle, near Gravesend, begun in 1380, 
was also of this kind. Built by Sir John de 
Cobham, it was one of the castles erected to 
protect the ports and estuaries under Richard 
II’s coast defence plan to which allusion was 


8—KIRBY MUXLOE, LEICESTERSHIRE, AN UNFINISHED CASTLE OF THE 
AGE OF BASTARD FEUDALISM, ERECTED BETWEEN 1480 AND 1484 


made in the fourth article of this series. Bodiam, 
constructed for the same ostensible reason but 
with the particular object of warding off 
attacks against Winchelsea and Rye, was begun 
in 1386 by Sir Edward Dalyngrygge, a veteran 
of Crécy and Poitiers. Another moated castle 
of this period is Wingfield in Suffolk. At Raby, 
the moated castle of the Nevilles in County 
Durham, the plan was less regular, but it 
has been altered by subsequent residential 
building. 

During the 15th century few new castles 
were built, but those that were are nearly all 
moated—for instance, Raglan, Caister, Tatter- 
shall, Herstmonceux, Kirby Muxloe, to name 
five of the most important. Only at Raglan 
do military considerations predominate, and 
very impressive are the ruins of its lofty walls 
and towers. The other four castles named are 
all of brick and, while making a great parade of 
feudal symbols, could never have withstood a 
serious siege. The latest of them, Kirby Muxloe, 
Leicestershire (Fig. 8), which was built between 
1480 and 1484, but was never finished, is pro- 
vided with gun ports at the base of its one com- 
pleted tower. But gunpowder had already 
rendered obsolete the old type of castle that 
depended on high walls for its defence. Seen 
from the air, the plan of this moated castle is 
revealed with geometrical precision, the founda- 
tions sharply etched by the surrounding water 
and only the single keep-like tower and the 
elaborate gate-house rising above ground level. 
Kirby Muxloe is an obituary monument to the 
age of bastard feudalism, which raised its head 
during the long struggle between Lancaster and 
York but came to an end under the strong hand 
of Tudor government. In the 16th century 
moated buildings continued to rise, no longer 
as castles but as houses, without military 
pretence or pretensions. 

A, 5:0: 


The photographs were specially taken for 
Country LIFE by Aerofilms, Ltd. Previous 
articles in this series (to be concluded) appeared 
on July 11, 1947, September 17 and November 
19, 1948, and January 21, 1949. 
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WHERE COLERIDGE DREAMT HIS KUBLA KHAN 


plain, dull, though decent little medieval 

building. I cannot say I care very much 
whether it is or whether it is not the smallest, 
complete parish church in England; and I dare- 
say there are times of the day, and the night, and 
the year, when anyone would wish himself well 
away from the church, well out of its cleft, out 
of the blackness of its pit—a pit high-walled on 
three sides and open alone towards the north, 
towards the sea, and towards Wales. It is rather 
the church’s existence that matters. It is not 
the fabric. Thé point is Culbone and every- 
thing else around and above. 

Foote the sea on this part of the Somerset 
coast, the lands of Culbone jump up quickly 
through steep woods towards Exmoor. The 
woods begin at the water’s edge. They are damp, 
they are luxuriant, they are a little dark and 
suffocating; and this grey water is the peculiar 
Severn Sea, the peculiar sea of the Bristol 
Channel—grey, yes, or mauve, 
or smoke-coloured; often as 
still as death, often grinding 
its stones together, its solid 
skulls together, along’ the 
shore, 

In its cleft the church is 
just about half-way down, or 
half-way up. Four hundred feet 
above the skulls, and there it is, 
among the oak saplings and the 
ferns. Climb through the sun- 
less woods another three hundred 
feet, and there, out of the pit at 
last, are the open fields sloping 
way on to Exmoor. 

In the church, if you must 
enter, nothing but oak pews, a 
box pew, a late medieval 
screen, an early font, the Ten 
Commandments upon panels, a 
harmonium, a reredos which is 


(iain, du CHURCH is in truth rather a 





by a distinguished architect, 
C. F. A. Voysey; but which is 
not all the same a very dis- 


tinguished piece of Voysey’s 
handiwork. Why is there a 
church here? Down here, deep 
down here at Culbone? That is 
more interesting than the church itself. 

For an answer you must climb up again 
through the woods, and look across the mauve 
sea to Wales, which is only fifteen or twenty 
miles away. Culbone Church you should really 
call St. Culbone’s Church. And St. Culbone? 
He was no doubt one of the Celtic missionary 
saints, whose more usual path, in the 6th 
century, was from Wales into Cornwall, from 
Cornwall into Britanny, preaching, converting, 
founding small monasteries and oratories, and 
now and then, and here and there, staying for 
a while in retreat, as hermits. 

But Somerset is nearer to Wales than North 
Cornwall is. And these Welsh:saints crossed into 
Somerset as well, and have left their marks along 
the coast. Porlock Church has a Welsh saint. 
So have Congresbury, and Timberscombe, and 
Corhampton and Watchet; Culbone, St. Culbone, 
is now identified with the Welsh St. Coulban, 
who is better known across the further channel 
in Britanny. According to their legendary lives, 
St. Decuman came to Watchet across the 
Severn Sea on a faggot, and Corhampton’s St. 
Carantoc on a stone altar. However St. Coulban 
made the crossing, one can be certain that this 
valley, this pit under Exmoor, exactly fitted his 
need as a place of perhaps temporary hermitage. 
No doubt the valley was wooded then as it is 
now—six hundred years or so after St. Coul- 
ban’s lifetime the Domesday surveyors found 
that the manor of Culbone contained twice as 
much woodland as pasture. The gloom of the 
valley, its solitude, its inaccessibility, and its 
beauty—all must have been precisely proper for 
meditation on death and life and eternity. 

Precisely proper, whether you were a saint, 
or, some fourteen hundred years later, an artist 
or a poet. Two other men—and one of them a 
great man indeed—delighted in these cliffs, in 
these woods, in this valley, and must often have 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


splashed, like the saint, through the bright 
orange puddles which the rain and the Somerset 
soil make between them. These were Samuel 
Palmer, the visionary artist, and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the visionary poet. Palmer came 
rather too late. For a few years he had been a 
superlative interpreter of natural scenery. But 
visiting Culbone several times in and after 1835, 
he had lost or he was losing his power. His 
many water-colours of the valley and the 
church have not that full glow, that full actuality 
pressing upon the senses which we expect from 
him. Still, there is some of the essence of this 
peculiar coast in a picture of 1835, in oil and 
tempera, which it inspired him to make, and 
which is now in the Ashmolean at Oxford. 
Coleridge : that is another matter, because 
it was at Culbone, or just above Culbone that 
Coleridge wrote one of the most celebrated, and 





SAMUEL PALMER’S THE PASTORAL SCENE IN 
ASHMOLEAN, The cleft is not unlike that containing Culbone Church. 





rightly celebrated, of all poems—the poem he 
published in 1816 and called Kubla Khan; or, 
A Vision in a Dream. You will remember how 
that dream went. It was dreamt in 1797. 
Coleridge, then a man of 25, and living at Nether 
Stowey with his wife and child, retired, as he 
said in the original note which accompanied the 
poem, in ill-health ‘‘to a lonely farm-house 
between Porlock and Lynton.” He had, as it 
prosaically happened, dysentery; opium was 
prescribed, and as he read Purchas’s Pilgrimage 
he fell asleep in his chair at the sentence 
which begins, “In Xanadu did Cublai Can 
build a stately Palace...’ Asleep, he had 
the “‘most vivid confidence’’ of composing two 
to three hundred lines of verse. He woke up, he 
at once began to write them down, when that 
celebrated ‘“‘person on business from Porlock”’ 
called at the farm, detained him more than an 
hour, and left him “‘to his no small surprise and 
mortification’’ remembering only a few frag- 
ments of the rest of the poem. 

Where was the farm-house? There was 
nothing to connect it with Culbone until a 
manuscript of Kubla Khan, in Coleridge’s hand, 
turned up in 1934 with this note about where the 
poem was written and how :— 

“This fragment with a good deal more, not 
recoverable, composed in a sort of Reverie 
brought on by two grains of Opium, taken to 
check a dysentery, at a Farm House between 
Porlock and Linton, a quarter of a mile from 
Culbone Church, in the fall of the year, 1797.” 

A quarter of a mile from Culbone Church : 
which farm was it? When last autumn I 
climbed above the church, and came out on top, 
above the woods, above the sea, and in sight of 
Glamorgan and Pembrokeshire, I did not myself 
have much doubt that Kubla Khan was dreamt 
and written down in the first farm-house one 
reaches, high in this short valley—Ash Farm. 





It depends a bit on Coleridge’s accuracy. Ash 
Farm is a quarter of a mile from Culbone 
Church, exactly. Not far off, there is Parsonage 
Farm, also a quarter of a mile from the church; 
but that was not a farm-house in Coleridge’s day 
—so Lord Knebworth tells me, and he lives 
there and owns the surrounding land. It had 
been, in fact, the rectory until 1791. If Coleridge 
had not been accurate, it might have been 
Yearnor Farm to the east, or Silcombe to the 
west; but each one is a good half mile away. 
There was a house attached to a smallholding in 
the westward fork of the valley up from the 
church, the fork known as Withycombe. But 
perhaps this would have been too poor a house 
for Coleridge to have stayed at. No. All of the 
probabilities say it was at Ash Farm (an old 
house in Coleridge’s day) that Kubla Khan was 
written and so much more of the poem dis- 
sipated by that untimely arrival from Porlock. 

If you are unattracted by most guide 
books, if you are cynical (like 
Coleridge) about ‘‘associations”’ 
and if you think a place should 
be liked only for itself, and if you 
have no wish to see Coleridge’s 
old bedroom slipper, do not 
condemn me too much at this 
point. Coleridge is not R. D. 
Blackmore. Kubla Khan is not a 
fifth-rate poem as Lorna Doone, 
after all, is a fifth-rate novel; 
and Ash Farm is not the Doone 
Valley. Scholars have written 
about the bookish contributions 
to the making of Kubla Khan. 
They have not considered that 
Coleridge also read and enjoyed 
landscape as if it were a book. 
Landscape suggested to him the 
states of the human spirit. Land- 
scape was a source of his poems. 
One projected poem was partly 
suggested to him by the Valley of 
Rocks at Lynton. Another, a 
philosophic poem he intended to 
call The Brook, was suggested by 
the streams running down from 
the Quantocks. So, as he said, 
he walked on Quantock “‘ making 
studies as the artists call them, and often 
moulding my thoughts into verse with the 
objects and imagery immediately before my 
senses.”’ Nota littlein Kubla Khan wassuggested 
to him, I believe, by what he had seen that day 
from Ash Farm. He fell asleep on a sentence 
from the folio book on his knees. But hé must 
also have fallen asleep on that remarkable 
prospect towards Wales. 

Looking across from the fields above the 
farm-house, watching as a light came on in some 
house in Wales, I could not doubt that the quiet 
and now smoke-coloured sea which between 
Wales and Culbone was a wide lake, became, in 
fact that ‘‘sunless sea’”’ into which Alph, the 
sacred river, ran, that ‘“‘lifeless ocean’ into 
which it entered after its five miles’ 
meandering. 

I could not doubt that the woods down 
below, blackening into the cleft which contained 
the invisible church, helped to suggest the 
“forests ancient as the hills,’ or that the cleft 
itself had to do with the poem’s “deep, 
romantic chasm.” 

I do not say that Culbone was the only 
place, over and above the books Coleridge had 
been reading, which had to do with his vision 
(it is my view that Hafod, in Wales, had a share 
in the poem), but I do say that Culbone was one 
of the places; I do say that you should read the 
poem again and judge for yourself. I do say— 
this is, perhaps, the best reason for walking to 
Culbone and from Culbone to Ash Farm—that 
this conjunction of sea and coomb and wood and 
steepness is one of the most extraordinarily 
suggestive landscapes anywhere in England, 
suggesting life and death, life and lifelessness. 
St. Coulban, Samuel Palmer, and Coleridge, a 
saint, a painter, and a poet, who knew nothing 
of one another in relation to Culbone—they are 
three of the witnesses to that fact. 


THE 
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I. LIFE OF THE HILLS 


Written and Illustrated by 


G. K. YEATES and 
T. B. W. JEANS 


CELAND does not attract many 
I visitors. , The frequent reference in 

weather reports to ‘depressions 
over Iceland” and, above all,’ its 
name, are against it. Yet it might as 
appropriately have been called Fire- 
land, for, along with the greatest 
permanent ice-caps in Europe, it 
possesses hot springs which provide 
Reykjavik with permanent central 
heating on the rates. Indeed, no 
civilised country of the western hemi- 
sphere is the subject of greater 
misconception. To the man in the 
street its inhabitants are Eskimos 
living in igloos. In fact, the Icelanders 
are a most civilised people who speak 
the purest and oldest language in 
Northern Europe. They have only one 
trouble—there are too few of them. 
But for those of certain tastes their 
country is a land of delight. To the 
salmon-fisherman it is earthly paradise, 
it is the happy hunting-ground of 
geologist, botanist and bird-lover, and 
no man in whom the spirit of mild 
adventure lives could fail to be inspired 
by an inspection of its map. 

It was as ornithologists that we 
paid a month’s camping visit to Iceland 
last June. For the bird-watcher the 
island has many attractions. Though, 
despite popular opinion, not truly Arctic, it has 
a fair sprinkling of birds which come into 
that category, and it affords one an easy 
opportunity of seeing something of their 
breeding habits without employing the 
equipment of a large-scale expedition. Within 
its boundaries nest the purple sandpiper, the 
grey phalarope, the little auk, the pink-footed 
goose and the snowy owl, all true inhabitants of 
the real Arctic. Add that it is the home also of 
such grand birds as the sea-eagle and the gyr- 
falcon, that in Myvatn it contains a breeding 
station for duck where no fewer than fifteen 
species have been recorded, and that those 
magnificent water birds, the whooper swan and 
the great northern diver, are common on its hill 
lakes, and it will be surely agreed that an 
ornithologist could hardly ask for more. 

Our visit had, as its primary object, the 
photographing of the great northern diver and 
the whooper, and for that purpose we went into 
camp at the farm of Stathur on the Hrutafjorthur 
in North Iceland (Fig. 1). Our tents at base 
camp were perpetually under the shadows of 
Trollakirkja, a very beautiful hill, snow-capped 
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at all seasons, and looked out over the long, 
straggling estuary of a typical Icelandic salmon- 
river. Behind us the hills rose sharply to about 
800 feet, at which contour an undulating moor- 
land stretched away for many, many miles, 
a terrain of hill-lakes uncountable. 

The hills themselves were, however, in no 
sense bereft of birds. The lower slopes, and, 
indeed, the tops as well, were alive with 
whimbrel (Fig. 2). Lovely as is the courtship 
trill of the curlew, in our opinion the whimbrel’s 
is finer. Perhaps the truth is that it is the 
better appreciated in that grim and desolate 
countryside. On fine days the trilling of court- 
ing whimbrels was always in our ears, wherever 
we went. Nevertheless, those homely birds, the 
dunlin and the golden plover, are close rivals to 
it as the most characteristic birds of the Iceland 
moorland. Little dunlin, supremely indifferent 
to human approach and ridiculously full of their 
own importance, everywhere rose before us, or 
flew their quivering flight of love. The golden 
plovers were perhaps even more noticeable, for 
it seemed impossible ever to walk out of the 
territory of a pair of them. They followed us 


like leeches, and when one cock gave up whist- 
ling in alarm at our proximity, another would 
take up the theme. The golden plovers of 
Iceland belong, of course, to the northern race 
and their abundance gave us plenty of oppor- 
tunity to compare them with our own birds. 
The plumages of sub-species are never easy to 
distinguish in the field, but the northern golden 
plover (Fig. 3) may be said with certainty to be 
darker than the bird that nests in the British 
Isles. The blacks of belly and face are laid on 
with a more emphatic, thicker brush, and 
indeed, some of the specimens we saw were so 

gly marked that they might with good 
reason have been taken for grey plovers in full 
breeding dress. Only their golden, instead of 
silver, speckled mantles revealed their identity. 

On these hill slopes one insignificant little 
bird must be mentioned—the humble meadow- 
pipit. As on English moorland, so in Iceland 
this sombre bird abounds, and very welcome its 
song is in a land in which small passerine singers 
are few and far between. 

The long, pale moorland grass does not in 
Iceland long compete with increasing altitude. 


NORTHERN GOLDEN PLOVER, WHICH IS 


PLOVER OF THE BRITISH ISLES, AT ITS NEST 
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5.—*“FEW BIRDS ARE MORE 


INSIGNIFICANT OR MORE SELF-EFFACING THAN THE PURPLE SANDPIPER” 


\t about 300 feet it gives place to soft mosses 
and stones, a lowly vegetation which is charac- 
terised by the dwarf birch that truly earns its 
name, creeping like a serpent, branches on the 
ground, and, near wet spots, by dwarf willows. 
There is a quality about this bare ground which 
is difficult to put into words. Boots walk on 
a silent, deep carpet of moss, and if ever a man 
should have his eyes to the ground it is here, 
For, though the search be for birds, he would, 
indeed, be a blind and narrow-minded ornitholo- 
gist who failed to appreciate the tiny alpine 
flowers. On these hill-ridges five species in 
particular added colour and beauty to a land- 
scape of sombre tomes. If we must mention 
first Dryas octopetala (Fig. 6) for its profusion 
and delicate grace, two others won our hearts 
for their gorgeous colour and intrinsic beauty— 
Silene acaulis and Saxifraga oppositifolia (Fig. 7). 

The pink pin-cushions of the moss cam- 
pion were a cause for marvel, and the minute 
gems of the purple saxifrage drew us frequently 
to our knees to inspect them. Nor must we 
forget a very humble flower—Avabis petraea, 
a humble rock-cress, which, if it could hardly 
claim equality of beauty with its neighbours, 
was in a sense one of the greatest botanical 
miracles of that ground, for it grew in profusion 
on ridges of naked stones which could not boast 
a Single other flower or grass. Whence came its 
sustenance was an unsolved miracle. Lastly, 
the pale-creamy Saxifriga groenlandica threw up 
here and there little clumps of grace. 

This terrain was the province of two birds 
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in particular—the ptarmigan and the purple 
sandpiper (Fig. 5) though both the numerous 
whimbrel and the golden plover were also there. 
The ptarmigan, retaining in summer more white 
than Scottish birds do, were not numerous. 
Perhaps disease had smitten them. The 
purple sandpiper was one of our major objects, 
and to it we directed much attention. On these 
Icelandic hills it is clearly thinly distributed, and 
we knew of only three pairs on our ground. Few 
birds are more insignificant or more self-effacing, 
and in that wilderness of stones and ridges our 
census of three pairs was obviously an under- 
estimate. Yet in one respect the retiring purple 
sandpiper helps its discoverer. If he gets too 
close to the breeding ground, it flies up to meet 
him, and keeps within a few yards of him until 
in its opinion the boundary has been passed, 
when it straightway returns to its base. Yet 
neither of us has ever tackled a bird’s nest which 
has caused more difficulty. After a fortnight’s 
hard work we were rewarded by finding two 
broods of chicks. With young the purple sand- 
piper is absurdly tame. One of us held a chick 
in his hand and lay on the moss while the other 
sat down beside him. The parent approached 
within a foot of the outstretched hand, calling 
the chick, and when this was released, brooded 
it within three feet of our faces. 

We have left till the last the bird of the 
Iceland hills. Wherever there are rocks, or 
a stream cuts a gully in the hill-side, snow- 
buntings (Fig. 4) appear. In Britain, the snow- 
bunting is rightly ranked as one of the rarest 


and most inaccessible nesting-birds, confined as 
it is to the high tops of the highest mountains in 
Scotland. It is, however, the swallow of the 
Iceland summer, an abundant bird. And what 
a harbinger of the long, nightless days! Few 
small birds are more immaculate than the male 
snow-bunting in his clean plumage of black and 
white. 

All day the far-carrying songs of the 
cocks accompanied our steps, as one, perched 
on a grey rock, answered the challenge of a neigh- 
bour. On sunny days they were jor ever adding 
light and colour to the scene as they fluttered up 
on high in full song or chased a rival off their 
territory. Their more sombrely-coloured mates 
meanwhile fed their chicks in nests deep sunk 
in the crevices of the rocks, with most praise- 
worthy persistence. If the males were wary, the 
hens were unusually tame, and would pop in and 
out of their nesting-holes within six feet of where 
we were standing or sitting fully exposed. The 
cock birds also assist in providing for the family, 
but in late June soon lose interest in them, for 
the snow-bunting is one of the few Arctic birds 
which habitually rears a second brood. If two 
families are to be successfully reared no time in 
that brief summer must be wasted, and before 
the first brood is out of the nest, the cocks are 
already staking their claims for the second nest 
and disputing territory. Before the chicks of the 
nest we found were properly on the wing, the 
female had abandoned them and was carrying 
nesting material to her next crevice in-the rocks. 

(To be concluded) 


6 and (right) 7—TWO OF THE ALPINE FLOWERS THAT ADD GREATLY TO THE BEAUTY OF THE ICELANDIC HILLS: DRYAS 
OCTOPETALA AND SAXIFRAGA OPPOSITIFOLIA 
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By JONATHAN a 
MAYNE 


VON HITCHENS, an 
I exhibition of whose re- 

cent oil-paintings is at 
present being held in Lon- 
don at the Leicester Gal- 
leries,-is one of the most 
distinguished English 
landscape painters alive 
to-day. An intensely with- 
drawn and serious artist, 
he has never beaten the 
loud drum of publicity and 
he has at no time been in 
the cheap sense “ fashion- 
able.’’ Although his work 
has for long been known 
and admired by other 
painters, by critics and by 
amateurs of contemporary 
painting, it can hardly be 
said to have reached that wider public which 
forms its potential audience. 

This is a grave pity; for quite apart from 
its deeper and solider virtues, Hitchens’s work 
possesses one quality to a higher degree than 
that of almost any other Englishman now 
painting—the quality of giving an immediate 
and exciting pleasure solely through the medium 
of pigment on canvas. Much of this pleasure 
must be lost when these sensuously lovely 
paintings are reproduced in black and white, 
and it is a regrettable necessity that the illus- 
trations which accompany this article can only 
offer a clue to their splendid reality. In order 





to obtain from them an impression of the 
paintings themselves, it is necessary first to 
visualise a palette of unusual subtlety, a con- 
tinuous, or semi-continuous, series of yellows, 


MOORLAND POOL: No. 7 


blues, greens, purples and 
browns, with occasional 
accents of red and pure 
yellow; these colours are 
laid upon the canvas in 
bold, flat areas to which 
the parallel brush-strokes 
impart a quick shiver of 
motion. The pigments and 
the quality of their mani- 
pulation are in themselves 
a source of direct pleasure, 
over and above their formal 
organisation into a design. 
They are luminous and 
clear, and although there 
are passages of progression 
from one to another, and 
occasional super-imposi- 
tions of one over another, 
the visual “‘note” at any 
point is pure and emphatic. 
Hitchens himself is 
inclined to refer to his work 
in terms of music, and for 
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THE BOATHOUSE : No. 3 


once such a carrying over of the terms of 
one art into another seems almost justified. 
For the colour-areas exist in their own right 
and for their own significance in much the same 
sense as notes in a chord or chords in an ex- 
tended passage of music. 

Hitchens finds his subjects in the natural 
world at his doorstep. The English country- 
side, and more particularly the countryside of 
Sussex where he now lives, has been his most 
fertile concern. His essential aim is precisely 
that of all other landscape-painters—quite 
simply, to interpret Nature. If he were merely 
setting out to make patterns of paint, apprecia- 
tion of the results would properly stop short of 
a consideration of his subject-matter. But in 
spite of the pious hopes of some more austere 
critics, Hitchens does not seem to be even a 





JANUARY MORNING 


‘“‘near-abstractionist”’ painter. His sensibilities 
are always too deeply engaged in his subject- 
matter for this, and his profound love and under- 
standing of the English landscape are clearly 
expressed in every canvas which he paints. 

On the other hand, he is not concerned 
with imitation. In making some notes on his 
art, he wrote: ‘‘What I see and feel, I try to 
reduce to patches and lines of pigment which 
have an effect on our zsthetic consciousness, 
independent of the facts of nature, though 
interpreting them in terms of a relationship of 
all the parts.’’ The results of this concentra- 
tion on relationships rather than facts, and on 
rhythms rather than static immobility, produce 
in the spectator a curiously heightened awareness 
of Nature at work, as it were. The sense of di- 
rected movement which he imparts to his patches 
ot pigment, the sense that 
everything is being ordered 
to a specific end and that 
the artist has surprised it 
all at the very moment of 
its integration in the com- 
pleted whole, produces an 
intensely exciting effect. 
It is somehow as though a 
film of an explosion were 
being shown backwards 
and were to be stopped 
suddenly at the point im- 
mediately before the final 


reintegration. 
Hitchens habitually 
makes many _ interpreta- 


tions of those subects that 
strongly attract his atten- 
tion. Typical examples of 
these progressive studies 
are to be seen in the 
present exhibition, in the 
Moorland Pool and the 
Boathouse groups, where 





MOORLAND POOL : No. 6 AFTER RAIN 
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has painted the same subjects in a 
riety of different conditions with a variety 
{ different emphases. His acute eye for 
dulations of colour and tone and for the 
mstant metamorphoses of mass at _ the 
fluence of light and atmosphere ensures that 
these variations on set themes are each self- 
contained and each different—and yet they are 
\l linked by a kind of structural ground-bass 
provided by the subject. In one a key to 
the composition will be given by a strongly 
defined rhythm, in another by an unusual 
balance of mass and movement or ‘by a very 
characteristic tension of movements in opposite 
directions. 

It is perhaps important to stress the point 
that these studies are not just sketches, not just 
progressive means to an end beyond them- 
selves; such a view might arise from the fact 
that they lack anything approaching academic 
“finish”? and that they seem to possess some- 
thing of the spontaneous flow of oil-sketches. 
But this term cannot be applied to them 
as a considered description, although it is 
part of the artist’s success that he has carried 
over into his final work much of that de- 
lighted spontaneity of execution for which 
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best oil-sketches are so admired. 
Hitchens’s paintings lack conventional 
finish precisely because this would rob them 
of an essential explicitness of statement; 
for example, the patches of unpigmented canvas 
that may seem so casual are necessary to make 
as clear as possible the forms of the adjoining 
areas of paint; the jagged outlines suggest or 
stress a movement in a certain direction; and 
so on. , 

Far from being sketches, these paintings 
are in fact extremely carefully calculated com- 
positions, as any deliberate contemplation of 
them must surely reveal. Their structure is 
solid and their organisation within the picture- 
space is in all cases satisfying and often remark- 
able. The seductive beauties of their pigment 
were held up as an inducement early in this 
article; once under their spell, it is to be hoped 
that the spectator will experience those further 
beauties of rhythm, structure and form at which 
I have been trying to hint. 

(The first three photographs were taken by 
Garland, of Petworth and the fourth by Bill 
Brant.) 
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THIS YEAR’S CLASSIC WINNERS? 


HE new flat-racing season opens on 
March 17, and the present is a convenient 
time to run the rule over some of those 
horses which are likely to supply the classic 
winners of 1949. 

Last year, it will be remembered, the 
2,000 Guineas, the Derby, the St. Leger and 
many other important races were won by 
foreign-bred horses. That was merely a passing 
phase. It just happened that other countries 
recovered more quickly from the rigours of the 
war, with its shortages of food, than we did. 

First to consider are those horses who last 
season excelled as two-year-olds. Mr. G. H. 
Freer, the Official Handicapper to the Jockey 
Club, issued his estimate of their respective 
merits last November, and made out the best 
two to be Abernant and Star King, but—and it 
is an important point to remember—Mr. Freer’s 
handicap was compiled on form and took no 
stock of breeding, which becomes of vital impor- 
tance when the classic races come to be con- 
sidered. It is on breeding that the staying 
possibilities of horses should be assessed. 

Abernant, by Owen Tudor from a daughter 
of Mumtaz Mahal and Star King, who is by 
Stardust out of a Concerto mare, will probably 
find sufficient stamina to encompass the mile of 
the 2,000 Guineas, but beyond that distance 
need hardly be considered. More likely candi- 
dates for the Derby, St. Leger, or both, are Jai 
Hind, Peter Flower, Swallow Tail, Bobo and 
Faux Tirage. Jai Hind, who was bred at Mr. 
William Hill’s Whitsbury 
Manor stud, cost the Gaekwar 
of Baroda 10,000 gns. at the 
Newmarket Second July Sales, 
and Peter Flower, who was 
bred by Mr. Joseph McGrath 
at his Brownstown stud in 
Ireland, did not make his 
reserve when offered by Messrs. 
Goff at their Ballsbridge Sep- 
tember auction in Dublin, but 
was later sold privately to Lord 
Rosebery for, it is believed, 
13,500 gns., which is the highest 
price ever made by a yearling 
in Eire. 

Jai Hind, who is trained 
by F. Armstrong at Newmar- 
ket, is by Nearco out of Sol 
d’Or, she by the St. Leger and 
Ascot Gold Cup winner, Solario 
from Fair Flame, a French- 
bred daughter of Bruleur, and 
Peter Flower is by the Derby 
winner, Blue Peter, and is a 
half-brother to Solar Slipper, 
who was third in last year’s St. a 
Leger. Their dam was Solar 
Flower, by Solario, from a 
daughter of Winalot (Son-in- 
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Law). Both were lightly raced as two-year-olds, 
and slight preference is for Peter Flower, who 
may well credit Lord Rosebery and J. Jarvis 
with a third Derby if, when June comes along, 
he proves to be better than his stable-com- 
panion, Bobo. 

A son of the National Stud stallion, Big 
Game, Bobo is out of Flapper, a half-sister to 
Blue Peter by the Derby winner, Felstead, from 
Fancy Free by Stefan the Great. The stamina 
of Big Game’s stock is questioned by some 
people, who point out that he is from the 
Tetratema mare, Myrobella, and that he failed 
to win the 1942 substitute Derby through lack 
of stamina. These people forget that Myrobella 
bred, to Cameronian, the dam of the St. Leger 
winner, Chamossaire, and that although the 
1942 Derby was won by Watling Street, there 
are many who saw the race who give the credit 
for his victory to H. Wragg who rode him. Last 
season, Big Game was responsible for a classic 
winner from his third crop of runners. This was 
Queenpot, who won the 1,000 Guineas, and there 
was little enough on the dam’s side of her 
pedigree to suggest stamina, 

The Felstead (Spion Kop) line in Bobo’s 
ancestry may make all the difference to his 
staying powers, and a similar remark applies to 
the possibilities of Big Game’s son, Faux Tirage. 
An own-brother to Combat, who was never 
given a real chance as a three-year-old to illus- 
trate his full merit, Faux Tirage is out of the 
Oaks winner, Commotion, she by the French 
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PETER FLOWER, THE POSSIBLE DERBY WINNER OF 1949 


Derby and Grand Prix de Paris winner, Mieuxce, 
from Riot who was out of Son-in-Law’s famous 
daughter, Lady Juror. Better made, and with 
more reach and length of rein than his elder 
brother, this bay colt of Mr. J. A. Dewar’s may 
well be the Beckhampton stable’s selected for 
the Derby and St. Leger. 

Last of those mentioned is Swallow Tail. 
Bred by the late Lord Derby and likely to be the 
first to carry the present Earl’s colours in the 
Epsom classic, Swallow Tail is a bay, by the 
Derby winner, Bois Roussel, from Schiaparelli, 
a daughter of Schiavoni, who has also bred the 
1,000 Guineas and St. Leger winner, Herring- 
bone. With such an ancestry there can be no 
doubt of this colt’s staying powers. 

Of the three-year-old fillies choice is made 
of Suntime, a daughter of Precipitation out of 
Sun Helmet, a Hyperion mare of Lord Astor’s 
Cliveden Stud line. Very genuine and bred to 
stay, Suntime belongs to Mr. John Musker of 
the Shadwell Stud, and is trained by M. Marsh 
in Newmarket. 

Marsh, who was respe=s*e for the prepara- 
tion of Windsor Lad for his classic successes, 
also trains Lafontaine, who may well prove to 
be the best of next season’s older horses.’ Bred 
by Mr. Jack Parr at the Mitchelston Stud in 
Co. Meath, and sold to Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford for 1,900 guineas as a yearling, he is 
by Legend of France (Dark Legend) out of 
Peria, she by Scherzo from a daughter of Santair 
(Santoi). Slow to mature and only nearing his 
best at the end of last season, 
he has the makings of a grand 
four-year-old. 

Added interest to the two- 
year-old events will be forth- 
coming from the appearance of 
the first stock of the St. Leger 
winner, Tehran, whose year- 
lings averaged 6,600 gns. last 
season; and that of Ocean 
Swell (6,533 gns.); Borealis 
(2,650 gns.); Court Martial 
(2,552 gns.) ; Dante (1,900 gns.) ; 
Persian Gulf (1,126 gns.); 
Rockefella (802 gns.) and 
Grandmaster (777 gns.). This 
was the best-looking lot of 
yearlings that have been seen 
in the sale-rings since before 
the war, and particular notice 
should be taken of a colt by 
Ocean Swell out of Venturesome 


that Marcus Marsh bought 
at the Doncaster sales for the 
late Lord Glanely’s nephew, 
Mr. George Gibson; and of 


a half-brother by Nearco, to 
Solar Slipper and Peter Flower, 
trained at Royston. by W. 
Stephenson, Royston. 
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ACHIEVING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


OST declarers dread being ‘“‘forced’”’ in 

M the early stages ofa hand. If they have 

to reduce their trumps with repeated 

ruffs, there is the obvious danger of losing trump 
control and, in fact, control of the whole hand. 

There are, however, situations where the 

declarer should welcome every opportunity of 

ruffing. The following is a simple‘example : 


WEST—@ 7 43 EAST—@ 9 
996 ¥AQ1073 
@A8742 @65 
& 1083 &j9642 


North, vulnerable, has opened One Spade, 
and East, not vulnerable, has made a sporting 
overcall of Two Hearts. South doubles and all 
pass. The King of Spades is led, followed by 
another Spade, which East trumps. 

Only a complete novice will now cross to 
dummy via the Ace of Diamonds to take a 
finesse in Hearts, with some nebulous hope of 
drawing the enemy’s trumps and eventually 
bringing in his Club suit. Quite obviously, if 
South has bothered to double a non-vulnerable 
opponent at a low level, he has length as well as 
strength in trumps. East’s only hope is to make 
as many tricks in Hearts as possible, and he will 
not achieve this object by taking futile finesses. 
His best shot is to enter dummy and ruff the last 
Spade, and then to exit passively with Clubs or 
his last Diamond. The more he is forced to ruff, 
the more tricks he will make; and South may 
find himself in the embarrassing position of 
having too many trumps. If the defence is really 
bad East may actually contrive to make all his 
Hearts, escaping with a penalty of 300 points, 
while his opponents will discover to their disgust 
that they could have made eleven tricks in 
Spades or No-Trumps. 

A full-length example will show you how 
declarer can sometimes achieve the impossible 
by the simple process of reducing his trumps. 
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With no opposition bidding North-South 
have reached Four Hearts and West leads the 
Three of Spades. East wins and continues the 
suit for South to trump. Declarer gets a re- 
sounding shock when he lays down the King of 
Hearts and sees East discard a Club. 


Prospects are hideous, for it appears that 
South must lose two tricks in trumps and a trick 
in each suit; yet if he sets about it in the right 
way, he should have little difficulty in landing 
his contract. 


The play so far seems to indicate that West 
started with several Spades, so there is no danger 
in entering dummy twice with the top Clubs and 
ruffing two more Spades. Now comes the 
critical point : South leads the Ace, followed by 
a small Diamond. He plays this way because if 
West had a singleton Diamond and ruffs the 
second round, he will at any rate be trumping 
one of South’s losers. As it happens West has to 
follow, and now South can relax. West’s re- 
maining cards are known to be four Hearts, 
while South has the Ace-Knave of Hearts, a 
small Diamond and a small Club. So any card 
but a trump is led from dummy, and West has to 
ruff and lead into South’s Heart tenace. 

What has happened is quite simple. South 


has played to make ten tricks : all his six trumps 
and the four winners in the minor suits. West 


is helpless, and we now see what is meant 
by a defender having too many trumps; he 
eventually has to ruff his partner’s trick and 
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make a disastrous return. And yet, on the face 
of it, South had five losers in his hand ! 

Here is a yet more spectacular example 
from actual play : 


North-South had bid up to Six Spades and 
West, whose side was badly in need of points, 
was foolish enough to doubie. The opening lead 
was the Queen of Clubs. 

The outlook was again gloomy, for it was 
clear to South that West had doubled in the 
expectation of making tricks in trumps. There 
was also an unavoidable loser in Diamonds, for 


one discard on the Ace of Clubs would not be 
enough. 


Desperate measures were called for. The 
opening lead was won in dummy and the King of 
Spades was played; when East followed suit 
South knew that at any rate West had not all 
the adverse trumps. A Diamond was discarded 
on the Ace of Clubs and a small Club was ruffed. 
Then followed three rounds of Hearts, ending in 
dummy, and the last Club was trumped by 
South. Once more the crucial point was 
reached: if West followed to the Ace and King 
of Diamonds the contract was safe. 


A three-card ending had been reached, with 
West holding the Queen-Ten-Nine of Spades, 
while South had the Ace-Knave of Spades and a 
small Diamond. The Seven of Diamonds was 
led from dummy, and West made his one and 
only trick when he enjoyed the doubtful luxury 
of trumping his partner’s winning Diamond. 

These feats savour of legerdemain and the 
result is extremely satisfying. Yet the execution 
is simple, demanding no particular skill or 
technique. Declarer’s object is to cease worry- 
ing about his losers, and to concentrate on 
making the number of tricks required to ful- 
fil his contract. 


SHOOTING MANAGEMENT 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


UITE apart from the fact that the cost 
O of a gun ina good syndicate is by no means 
cheap, there are a lot of men to whom the 
running of their own little show, with all-the- 
year-round interest attached to it, makes a 
greater appeal, even if bags are somewhat 
meagre by comparison. But it is the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to estimate what will be 
the probable cost of building up a more or less 
neglected shoot. It depends on so many 
factors, of which perhaps situation, soil and pre- 
valence of vermin are outstanding. 

Because the problem comes under discus- 
sion so often in the abstract, I am thinking more 
particularly of the thousands of acres of actual 
game-holding ground, which were (and often 
still are) requisitioned. Once upon a time these 
acres provided many good, and some exceptional 
rough shoots. But vermin and poaching, as 
well as the changes of land ownership in the last 
twenty years have reduced many, if not most of 
them, to beggary. 

All the same, I firmly believe that an ener- 
getic man, with a good keeper, would soon be 
able to get a fair return on his money in many 
of the areas I know best. But he would have to 
be a man of leisure who could devote himself to 
the all-important details of close-season work. 
At first it would cost him money to clear the 
place of vermin, which would be a whole-time 
job beyond the capacity of a single-handed 
keeper. For some months at least he would have 
to employ skilled men to trap and poison, so far 
as it is legally permissible, for it would be a waste 
of time and money to turn down birds on ground 
where grey crows, hawks, magpies and other mis- 
creants hunt, not in couples, but in coveys. 

* * * 


Of course much depends on the size of a 
shoot. But personally, were I going in for any- 
thing of the kind I should prefer to limit myself 
to 1,000-1,200 acres at most to begin with, for 
I do not think that any keeper can be expected 
to supervise efficiently any larger acreage of 
mixed ground of this type. 

Expenses do not altogether depend upon 
the acreage involved. In bog and mountain 
country, particularly, it is not easy to differ- 
entiate between what constitutes a small shoot 
and a big one. They cannot be measured by 
acreage since the value of ground to owner and 
tenant is determined rather by its environment 
and shape, its soil and drainage and its capacity 
for holding game than by its actual extent. Just 
as a comparatively small stretch of soft, weedy 


bog or cultivation may be a more attractive 
proposition than a square mile of water-logged 
ground or waste grazing land, so 2,000 acres 
enclosed by ring fence may well be more expen- 
sive to rent than ten times that extent of ground 
which has no outstanding advantages. 

Taking it by and large, therefore, the rent 
of a shoot depends a good deal on its situation. 
Accessibility can make an appreciable difference 
in the cost, and the individual alone can decide 
whether it is likely to be more profitable in the 
long run to pay more for a shoot close to home, 
and convenient to town or railway, or a lesser 
rental to betake himself to a remoter district 
with all the attendant expenses of hotels and 
travel. Beyond this factor of economics the out- 
lay on a small mixed shoot should only vary with 
individual aspirations If a man is content with 
a natural output of game, the cost should not 
be heavy, and can in any case be kept within 
certain well-defined limits. There will be wages 
for such outside help as he decides to requisi- 
tion; there will be shooting rates, and possibly 
insurance; the keep of a dog or two; licences; 
traps and ammunition; and the cost of a few 
beaters. To make a rough generalisation—and, 
since no two shoots are alike, it can be no more— 
the would-be tenant who allows for rental no 
more than a quarter of what he is prepared to 
spend each year will probably find when costs 
are counted that he has a trifle in hand for 
necessary improvements to his ground. 

ee 


As the success of his undertaking will 
depend very largely on the leisure he can devote 
to its management, I think there is no question 
but that mixed ground offers the best chances to 
those who cannot afford a big staff. Partridges 
and pheasants, in the sense of strict preserva- 
tion, are each in their separate spheres a whole- 
time job. The man who attempts both tasks 
single-handed usually succeeds in doing neither 
well. But on a mixed shoot, where birds, assisted 
of course, as far as individual leisure will allow, 
are left otherwise to work out their own salva- 
tion, what one loses on the swings one gains on 
the roundabouts. A bad game season may be a 
good one for wild-fowl, and the added advantage 
of having a good stretch of marshland is that it 
requires, by comparison with game ground, little 
attention to produce and hold a decent show of 
birds. 

A shoot in a ring fence is, of course, the 
object of every search; on the long and narrow 
property the wrong side of the boundary has 
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always a strange attraction for one’s partridges 
and pheasants; but provided one is wedged 
between two preserved estates, the shape of a 
shoot does not so greatly matter. But even if the 
shooting is compact, sport will depend very much 
on the extent of coverts and their configuration. 
In little copses, rather than in big woods which 
are expensive to maintain and difficult to beat, 
one may hope for a fair number of pheasants 
if the wild bird is suitably encouraged; one is 
likely to pick up no more than an occasional 
woodcock, and pigeon will certainly afford a con- 
siderable amount of sport when the partridge 
ground is exhausted and there is little else to do. 
So, too, on a shoot which boasts little plantation ; 
a light soil, a fair percentage of roots and culti- 
vation, small fields and bushy hedges, will 
naturally hold more partridges than mere graz- 
ing land or a country with large fields and a 
minimum of hedgerows, farmed under an inten- 
sive system. 

In every form of life, however, the dangers 
of in-breeding are patent. A want of vitality 
in a parent stock is reflected in its progeny and 
must, in the course of three or four generations, 
work to a point of exhaustion. That is why, with 
both partridges and pheasants the advisability 
of introducing fresh blood strains at intervals 
should be emphasised. 

I do not suggest, that of course, in 3 or 4 
years any stock would dwindle to extinction, 


17; 


because so far as they can, partridges pair 
in the coveys, and pheasants, being polygamus, 
perpetuate their species. But one very often 
finds at the end of a shooting season that a par- 
tridge covey will consist mainly of one sex, and 
old barren birds will also attach themselves. 
Indeed, it frequently happens that a pack of 
birds will be so unequally divided as to comprise 
two or three hens to a dozen cocks. Since the 
partridge is monogamous, it stands to reason 
that there will be a good few ‘‘odd men 
out’ in the spring unless something is done 
about it. 

It is usually fairly easy to arrange exchange 
of eggs between neighbours and between shoots 
on different soils. But where breeding stocks 
have seriously diminished, or where there is a 
plethora of old birds past the age of breeding, 
more drastic measures are necessary. 


* * * 


The introduction of Hungarians (and I can 
trace no existing prohibition of this method) 
provides a remedy, and the best time to turn 
them down is just before the pairing of the native 
birds. To enter in detail on the methods of 
their acclimatisation to new surroundings would 
take up far more space than is at my disposal. 
In brief, however, the birds, which can be 
procured from all reputable game agencies in 
batches of five brace, should be penned for at 
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least a fortnight before being released. They 
should be fed twice daily on similar lines to 
hand-reared birds—through the pens they will 
gradually make friends with the native stock— 
and later on they will find their opposite num- 
bers in the open fields. I would offer one warn- 
ing, however, based on personal experience. Do 
not attempt Hungarians (which, incidentally, 
means any European partridges except the 
Frenchman) on heavy soils where rainfall is 
excessive. They are less resistant to such condi- 
tions than the English birds. 

Complete re-stocking, so far as pheasants 
are concerned, is a perfectly simple matter pro- 
vided expense is a secondary consideration. 
One simply buys the requisite number of eggs 
from a game farm and that is all there is to it. 
But now that artificial rearing is not allowed, 
the existing stock may be improved by the pur- 
chase of fresh birds which will have to be “‘in- 
terned ’”’ for a time in the same way as par- 
tridges. When hen pheasants are caught up for 
penning (if this has not already been done) the 
blood strain will be considerably improved by 
the introduction of fresh cocks at intervals. 
Very often expense can be saved by an inter- 
change of birds between neighbours. It should 
always be borne in mind, however, that the best 
way to ensure a healthy pheasant stock is to kill 
off as many of the aged (and impotent) cocks as 
possible before the close of the shooting season. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MATS THAT MOVE 


IR,—Mr. Ronald N. Carr’s experi- 

ence of creeping mats or rugs (Feb- 
ruary 25) is not unusual, and the expla- 
nation is as follows :— 

The movement is caused by the 
springiness of the pile of the carpet 
underneath. The action of treading 
depresses the rug on to the pile, and 
when that pressure is released (i.e. 
when the foot is lifted) the pile is 
raised once more, and in rising tends 
to lift the rug above it slightly in one 
direction. 

The extent of the creeping is 
somewhat dependent upon the weave 
of the carpet. With a soft woollen 
yarn the tendency is almost negligible, 
but with a springy, fine worsted yarn 
the rate of movement is most notice- 
able, particularly if the rug is much 
used.—_K. BuRGESS, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. 





your readers identify the place and say 
whether my surmise as to the date is 
correct ?—D. GwYTHER Moore, Mill 
Hill, Huntington, York. 

[This lithograph seems to be 
meant to represent a scene of the late 
1840s, but it contains so many tech- 
nical errors that it is probably an 
imaginary picture of what a non- 
technical artist thought a railway 
looked like, and does not portray any 
actual place or railway.—ED.] 


WATERLOO TABLE LINEN 


S1r,—I can produce another Waterloo 
banquet table napkin. Some years ago 
a linen damask cloth measuring 
3 ft. 5 ins. by 3 ft. 2 ins. was given me 
by a first cousin of my father. In 
the letter which accompanied it she 
said : 

“Tt was a table napkin used at 
a dinner given to the officers of the 





allied armies after the battle of 
Waterloo. Each guest was given his 
table napkin and your great grand- 
father had his. You will see it has 
the Russian Eagle and the Emperor’s 
initial and the oak leaves for Eng- 
land.”’ 

My great grandfather, William 
Hemp, was born in 1785, and died in 
1869, and I myself should have 
thought it more likely that his father, 
James (1757-1869) was the guest. 

The design of the napkin consists 
of an eagle with an arched crown 
above its head and at each corner the 
letter A surmounted by a similar 
crown and enclosed by two palms tied 
by a knot of ribbon. The initials are 
linked by lines of foliage. The eagle 
is encircled by a scattered ring of 
alternate acorns and oak leaves, five 
of each. I think that the crowned A 
can stand only for the Emperor 
Alexander, but the eagle is not the 


normal Russian bird, as it has only 
one head.—W. J. Hemp, Bod Cywarch, 
Criccieth, N. Wales. 


PERFORMING BEARS 
S1rR,—With reference to Mr. J. V. Per- 
owne’s letter (February 25) in which he 
mentions last seeing a performing 
bear at Sens, France, in 1938, while 
stationed in Greece during 1946 I 
saw a bear being compelled to per- 
form in the main street of Corinth. 
One man played an antiquated fiddle 
while his companion prodded the bear 
with a kind of goad, making it reel 
around on its hind legs. The bear 
certainly did not appear to be a very 
willing performer and its owners 
evidently had little trust in it, as it 
had a massive chain round its neck 
and appeared to have some kind of 
weight attached to its legs to restrict 
its movements. 

I wonder if there is evidence of 





S1r,—There is only one way to stop a 
Tug moving, and that is to have a 
piece of hessian or rough linen about 
1 in. smaller than the rug stitched to 
the carpet in the place where the rug 
is required to remain. It is no use 
backing the rug itself as the move- 
ment is in the carpet.—Mary IRE- 
LAND, 27, Julian Road, Folkestone, 
Kent. 

[Several correspondents have 
offered a similar explanation of why 
mats move and a similar remedy.— 
Ep.] 


CEMENT FROM 
GERMANY? 


Str,—I have read with interest the 
leading article The Peak Debate in 
Country LIFE of February 18. There 
is at the moment a move to increase 
German exports, one of which is 
cement. Is there any reason why our 
needs in excess of present productive 
capacity cannot be supplied from that 
source, thus rendering further spolia- 
tion of the countryside unnecessary ? 

E. R. N. Morton, Oxford and Cam- 


bridge University Club, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. 
EARLY RAILWAY 
TRAVEL 


S1r,—I enclose a coloured lithograph, 
printed by Dean and Son, of Thread- 
needle Street, depicting a scene at 
a railway junction at some time 
between 1830 and 1840, to judge by 
the type of engine and the open 
passenger trucks. Can you or any of 
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COLOURED LITHOGRAPH APPARENTLY OF AN IMAGINARY 
SCENE AT A RAILWAY JUNCTION IN THE LATE 1840s 


See letter: Early Railway Travel 


this cruel and inhumane practice 
continuing in other parts of Europe 
to-day.—C. M. WEBB, The Red House, 
Bowdon, Cheshire. : 


PLEA FOR EXETER 
HOUSES 


S1r,—The letter in your issue of 
February 18 appealing for the pre- 
servation of a house in Tudor Street, 
Exeter, reminds me that last summer 
I was in that city about midday on 
a Sunday and took a short cut to 
what I knew was the centre of it. 
Believe it or not, I walked clean across 
what used to be the High Street and 
nearly into the country beyond with- 
out realising that I had passed the 
centre. Such is the destruction of 
this once “proud and ancient city.” 
Something like two-thirds of the old 
houses which existed in the ’20s have 
gone, though not all, unless I am mis- 
taken, by Hitler’s intervention. 

It therefore behoves all good 
Exonians, and in fact all the West 
Country of which Exeter is the capital, 
to preserve every scrap of old work 
which remains, especially, to my 
mind, two old houses at the foot of 
the stairs near the church which is, 
I believe, called St. Mary at Steppe. 
It is true that the one with the Gothic 
traceried windows (some of the very 
few remaining in this country) appears 
to have had attention in the last few 
years, but the other seems to be in 
train for abandonment. The beauty 
of these things is in their environment 
and their relationship to it, as for 
instance {ts that of the pair in 
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A LOCH ON THE DUNDONNELL ESTATE IN ROSS-SHIRE 
WHERE RAINBOW TROUT BREED NATURALLY 
See letter: Breeding Ground of Rainbow Trout 


Plymouth, which I understand have 
fortunately survived. 

In the much abused (and partly 
rightly) Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1948, there is a section devoted 
to the preservation of such things, and 
it can be set in motion by almust any 
body of persons (not by the local 
authorities alone) and that with very 
little trouble or expense. I hope this 
will be done in the cases of these houses 
at Exeter, so that a little more can be 
saved in addition to that glorious 
group of buildings in the Cathedral 
close, and that most excellent blend- 
ing of medieval craftsmanship with 
Renaissance culture, the Guildhall and 
the few remaining old buildings in 
the High Street, which have so 
miraculously escaped.—H. FALKNER, 
24, West Street, Farnham, Surrey. 


ADVERTISEMENT BY 
SMELL 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of a 
remarkable plant in the tropic house 
at the Paignton Zoo, Devon, a zoo 
notable for its exotic plants, many 
of which flourish out of doors in the 
genial climate. This plant, with its 
grotesque flower, is Aristolochia 
Banksti, a climbing vine, populaily 
known as Giant Dutchman’s Pipe on 
account of its shape. My picture 
shows its wide “mouth” and part of 
its long “‘tail.’”” The flower attracts 
attention, however, less by its appear- 
ance than by its smell, which is such 





A GIANT DUTCHMAN’S PIPE 
(Aristolochia Banksii) IN THE ZOO 
AT PAIGNTON, DEVON 


See letter: Advertisement by Smell 


that flies are attracted to it as to some- 
thing putrid and visitors have been 
known to suspect trouble with the 
drains !—R. W., Bristol. 


LUMINOUS ROOTS 
From Sir Reginald Watson-J ones. 
S1r,—The other evening my spaniel 
spent half an hour digging at the roots 
of an old stump. The next night the 
rotted yellow roots were glowing with 
a phosphorescence even brighter than 
that of a glow-worm and with an even 
more eerie quality because the whole 
root system was lit up with it. Is this 
due toa fungus ?—REGINALD WATSON- 
Jones, House in the Wood, Golden 
Valley, Hindhead, Surrey. 

[This glow of light is the product 
of the fungus Armillaria mellia, popu- 
larly known as honey-tuft.—ED.] 


AFFORESTATION IN 
NATIONAL PARKS 


S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. E. W. 
Hodge (February 11) appears com- 
pletely to have misunderstood the 
point of my letter of January 28 about 
afforestation in the projected National 
Park area on Speyside, Inverness- 
shire. In the first place, I have no 
objection to the erection of the ten 
cottages at Glenmore, and in the 
second place, I strongly favour the 
opening of hostels in these National 
Parks to enable more people to enjoy 
them. On the other hand, my concern 
is, as expressed in my letter, lest any 
body such as the Forestry Commission 
shall be permitted to alter the natural 
characteristics of these National Parks. 
For instance, in my opinion it would be 
a great tragedy if any park had its 
characteristics changed by the plant- 
ing of dense masses of conifers even in 
small areas, and such planting would 
be quite alien to the proper conception 
of these parks, which is to preserve the 
existing scenery and wild life.— 
C. CapsBury, 26, Lingen Avenue, 
Hereford. 


BREEDING GROUND OF 


RAINBOW TROUT 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph of a 
Scottish loch in which rainbow trout 
breed naturally may be of interest to 
fishermen among your readers. This 
loch lies on the estate of Dundonnell, 
in Ross-shire, belonging to my brother, 
Sir Michael Peto, a few hundred yards 
to the south-west of the beautiful 
Fraoich (or Heather) lochs, but it is 
not marked on the present edition of 
any ordnance map. 

I have been told that only one 
loch in Ireland and two in Scotland 
are known in which rainbow breed 
naturally. If that is so, this one makes 
a fourth, and one which is not 
generally known. I have for several 
years past caught in it very small 
rainbows of an ounce to three or four 
ounces, and the intermediate stages 
from half a pound to three pounds, but 
I have seen (and lost!) much larger 
fish. They are stiff to rise, but once 
hooked play like tarpon. I have 
caught rainbow in other parts of Great 
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Britain, but I never knew trout of any 
kind so fierce or so full of fight as these. 
—JouN PETo (Major), Bolham House, 
Tiverton, Devon. 


STONEWORK FROM A 
LIVERPOOL BUILDING 


S1r,—I am indebted to several readers 
of Country Lire for the following 
infurmation in reply to my letter of 
January 28 about the panels from 
a stone frieze taken from a Liverpool 
building and now used as a garden 
ornament in Prestatyn, Flintshire. 
This stonework, it seems, came 
from Brown’s Buildings (on Liverpool 
Flags), which were erected in 1864, 
at the sole cost of Sir William Brown, 
banker and general merchant of Liver- 
pool. The exterior of these buildings 
was elaborately decorated with sculp- 
tured figures and friezes. The stone- 
work was demolished in 1928 by 
Messrs. William Thornton and Sons, 
building contractors, and Martin’s 
Bank was erected on the site. Mr. 
James Thornton, one of the directors 
of the firm, built a house in Prestatyn 
about 1903, and after giving the Atlas 
and the Four Seasons statues to 
Liverpool Corporation for Calder- 
stone’s Park entrance, had the stone 
frieze and the statue of Neptune 
removed to his garden at Prestatyn. 





a charming oval relief portrait of 
Charles I in silver, measuring about 
¥, in. by ¥% in. On the outside of the 
front is engraved a heart transfixed 
by two arrows and on the back is an 
eye shedding three tiny tears. 

The interesting point about this 
locket is that it is very similar t 
twelve other lockets which were given 
in 1648 by the King to “twelve loyal 
gentlemen.’ I understand that one 
of these is in the museum at South- 
ampton. Another is described by Si: 
Reginald Blomfield in his Memoirs of 
an Architect. His is shaped and 
engraved exactly like mine, but in 
addition it is inscribed as follows : 
On the outside of the front: “TI live 
& dy in loyaltie.”” On the inside of 
the front : ‘‘ Prepared be to follow me 
C.R.’’ On the outside of the back, 
instead of the eye and tears: “Quis 
temperil [sic] a lacrimis. January 30 
1648.”’ (‘“Temperil” is a mistake for 
“temperet,” and the words are taken 
from Vergil, 4:neid, II. 8.) 

It would appear that my locket 
was a preliminary trial piece, sub- 
mitted to the King for his approval 
and altered by the addition of the 
inscriptions before the twelve pre- 
sentation lockets were made. It has 


been in the possession of my family 
for three generations, beginning with 


SILVER LOCKET BEARING INSIDE IT (right) A RELIEF PORTRAIT 
OF CHARLES I 
See letter: A Charles I Locket 


In 1896 a part of Brown’s Build- 
ings was adapted as a Cotton Exchange 
(business had previously been tran- 
sacted on Exchange Flags), and it is 
probable that the emblems of the 
cotton industry were added at that 
time.—Tuos. C. TowNsEND, Prince- 
thorpe, Nant Drive, Prestatyn, Flint- 
shire. 


NEED FOR QUIETER 
GARDEN MACHINES 


Sir,—During the next few years we 
may expect to see a great increase in 
the number of motor cultivators and 
similar machines in medium-sized 
gardens. The noise of one of these 
machines in one’s neighbour’s garden 
can be most annoying, and peace 
of mind, which is one of the choicest 
gifts of gardening, can be utterly 
destroyed by it. 

These machines are powered by 
engines similar to those of motor 
cycles, and one knows all too well how 
much noise they often make. If their 
use is to become widespread it seems 
to me essential to impress upon the 
manufacturers the need for an 
extremely high standard of silencing. 
What was perhaps good enough on a 
smallholding may be intolerable in a 
private garden.—CHRISTOPHER TABB, 
Westwood, Chilsfield Hill, Farnborough, 
Kent. 


A CHARLES I LOCKET 


S1r,—I possess a small silver locket 
which may be of some interest to your 
readers at a time when so much is 
being written about King Charles I. 
It is heart-shaped and measures about 
¥, in. by % in. Inside, as depicted in 
the accompanying photograph, is 





my grandfather, who carried on the 
business of goldsmith and silversmith 
in Clerkenwell early in the 19th cen- 
tury. There is no record of how it 
came into his possession. It would be 
interesting to know its previous his- 
tory, and whether my surmise is cor- 
rect.—RaLpPpH C. Haze, Terriers 
House, High Wycombe, Buckingham- 
shire. 


TRANSPARENCIES OF CHARLES I 


Sir/—I have a set of transparencies of 
Charles I similar to those mentioned 
in the article in your issue of Febru- 
ary 4, in a case such as you describe, 
save that the silk lining is (or has been) 
pink. It came to me through a great- 
grand-uncle, one Charles Smith, a 
glover in Edinburgh, who was a 
staunch Jacobite. When the Hano- 
verian king was first prayed for in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church in 
Carrubbers Close, Edinburgh, he put 
on his hat there and then and walked 
out. Ihave no knowledge of its history 
before his possession of it. 

The miniature, which is on 
copper, is not the same as Lord 
Monson’s; the King has no hat, and 
the face is turned slightly to the right. 
My series of mica sheets is larger; 
there are nineteen of them, and some 
of them represent the same incidents 
as those in Lord Monson’s series. The 
painting on them is also on the 
obverse, though it appears almost 
brighter when seen through the mica. 
—S. W. CARRUTHERS, 50, Belvedere 
Road, S.E.19. 


[Several more sets of these minia- 
tures of Charles I, with varying 


(Continued on page 555) 
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Sometimes it is a dream evoked by the memory of the cool 









caress of a nightgown in ‘ Celanese ’ Satin, of the intriguing 


whisper of a dress in ‘ Celanese’ Taffeta — of sun-worship 





in a beachsuit of ‘Celanese’ Jersey . . . 
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“ma pioneer 


| ?? 


in modern dress 


Some people don’t think that tradition counts for much, 

| jj but I know better. Pioneering my own business taught 
(- § me that tradition must be earned. You can’t buy it. The 
way I look at it, every tradition has a pioneer for a father and its mother 





is experience. 

Take the example of B.O.A.C. . . . Its 150,000 miles of world-wide 
routes to five continents and forty-two countries didn’t just happen. There 
was always a ‘first time’ for every route. Because B.O.A.C. has the imagina- 
tion and the determination to be a leader, it always looks and plans ahead 
That’s why it’s not surprising that B.O.A.C. pioneered the air route between 
Britain and Australia, or that it was the first and for two years the only 
airline to fly the present North Atlantic route as a two-way, year-around 
service. Nor is it surprising that B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition of Speedbird 
service is reflected by its personnel. 





B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY BOA-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH Q.E.A., S.A.A., T.E.A.L. 
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Old and Mellow 


Only years of maturing in wood can produce a bland 
and gentle rum like Suz. Whether you prefer it as a 
long drink or a short one , in cocktails or in punches 
you will enjoy the delicate flavour of Sun Rum. It is 
as smooth as silk with just the right “body’—not 
too heavy.and not too light . . . Try a bottle today. 
Obtainable from good Stores and Wine Merchants. 


ISLAND BOTTLED 
“PRODUCT OF JAMAICA 


Rum Recipe Booklet free on application to : 


U.K. Agents : Hedges & Butler, (Est. 1667), 153 Regent Street, London. W.| 
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MARTINI VERMOUTH 
matured and bottled in ITALY by Martini & Rossi SA 
Sole importers A. O. Morandi & Co. Ltd. London, s.w,v’ 
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Once used by boats on the Thames, this beautiful gate, 
designed by Inigo Jones, is all that remains of the palatial 
York House, built in 1625. 





A CIGARETTE OF DISTINCTION 
MADE BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


LARGE SIZE— MILD FLAVOUR PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 





Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. 








vers of transparencies, 
been brought to our 


j 

1 e. Lord Monson’s series 
] ten transparencies, not 
Ss 1s stated in our issue of 
I uary 25.—Ep.] 

STORY OF A CHARLES I 


RELIC 
From the Hon. John Fremantle. 


Sir, —With reference to my 
letter in your issue of 
February 4, my attention has 
been drawn to an authori- 
tative account of the reinter- 
ment of certain relics of King 
Charles I on November 13, 
1888, given in Bell’s life of 
Randall Davidson (Vol. I, pp. 
98 ef seq.). Davidson was Dean 
of Windsor at that time and 
was present at the ceremony 
referred to in my letter. 

From this and _ other 
sources it appears that the 
account given me by Dean 
Baillie, who did not become 
Dean of Windsor until many 
years afterwards and can 
have had no first-hand know- 
ledge of the affair, though 
substantially correct, was inaccurate 
in the following respects : (i) The time 
of the ceremony, which was about 
7 p.m. (ii) Those present at the 
ceremony. They were the Dean of 
Windsor, Canon Eliot (as Canon in 
Residence), Canon Dalton and the 
Surveyor. When they had made all 
the preparations, they awaited the 
Prince of Wales in the chapel. The 
Prince entered it alone, and himself 
lowered the box, placing it carefully 
about the middle of King Charles’s 
coffin. (iii) The method of lowering 
the box is not stated, but the 
particulars given make it very improb- 
able that it was lowered by the 
improvised method described by 
Baillie. 

It seems also almost certain that 
the gold case in which the bone was 
said to have been kept was a loyal 
invention.—JOHN FREMANTLE, 32, 
Hampstead Grove, N.W.3. 


WHAT WAS IT? 


S1r,—With reference to the letter from 
B. Guy Harrison (February 11), I was 
with my _ brother-in-law, Mr. P. 
Hamilton Dean, when the strange 
beast of the sea referred to in his letter 
of January 14 was seen. 

I first saw it stationary half a mile 
or so away on the starboard beam of 
the Ostend steamer in which we were 
crossing. I examined it carefully with 
x 12 glasses and called Mr. Dean’s 
attention to it. It then started off at 


very high speed, crossed our bows and 
came to rest again about the same 
distance off our port bow. 

We both studied it most carefully. 
When stationary it appeared much as 
in my first sketch, moving its head 
rapidly from side to side. 


“When 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROWN HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK 


See letter: 


travelling it appeared as in the other 
sketch. It was very large—its neck 
must have been some 15 ft. or more 
from the “hump” and it evidently had 
a very big body, and made quite a 
wash when travelling at speed. The 
sea was dead calm and the atmosphere 
clear. 

Under no circumstances could it 
be called a serpent. I have seen shag 
flying for over half a century, and 
under no conditions could they have 
been mistaken for the beast in ques- 
tion. It evidently had very large eye 
sockets and a small head and muzzle. 
It seemed to be watching the steamer, 
and after a few minutes sank out of 
sight.—H. F. Lonecmore, Highfield 
Five, Lymington, Hants. 


BEAUTY IN IRON 


S1r,-—Since you have from time to 
time published photographs of attrac- 
tive inn-signs, you may be interested 
in this one of the sign of the Crown 
hotel at Southwold, Suffolk. I think 
you will agree that this sign is a re- 
markably fine example of wrought 
ironwork.—C. RIGHTON CAMmPIN, 40, 
Mereworth Drive, Shooter's Hill, S.E.18. 


FOSSIL CRABS OF CEYLON 


S1r,—I am sending you a photograph 
of a fossilised crab (Macrophthalmus 
latereillet) obtained from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kuchchaveli, about 22 
miles north of Trincomalee, on Cey- 
lon’s east coast. This form of fossil 
can be collected from the several sand- 
banks near Kuchchaveli during certain 
seasons, when quite a number of 
marine shells and crab fossils are 
washed out and scattered all over the 
area, some distance from the sea 
coast. 








SKETCHES OF A CREATURE 


SEEN IN THE ENGLISH 


CHANNEL IN THE LATE ’30s. (Above) STATIONARY AND 
(below) TRAVELLING AT SPEED 


See letter: 


What Was It? 





Beauty in Iron 


It is said that in this locality a 
recent marine clay is exposed about 
114% miles from the sea and at about 
sea-level, and that the section shows 
about nine feet of alluvium resting on 
the clay bed, which is about 214 feet 
thick. The lower part being under 
water, the bed is full of marine shells 
containing also concretionary nodules 
with shells, serpulae, and crab remains. 
Some people think that the fossil crabs 
found here are lagoon deposits, but 
it seems to me that the presence of 
what appear to be decayed pieces of 
coral in the bluish stratum near the 
fossil layer suggests a more recent 
marine origin. 

Among the fossilised 
crabs found in the locality 
are not only the common 
medicinal crabs, a speci- 
men of which is depicted 
in my photograph, but 
other species like Callia- 


nassa, Scylla serrata 
forskal, Podaphthalmus 
vigil, and Charybdis 


(goniosoma). That these 
semi-petrified — crusta- 
ceans, along with other 
molluscs, are found near 
Kuchchaveli is fairly 
well known in Ceylon, 
but it is a pity that so 
very little has been 
written on them. 

In Ceylon’s native pharmaco- 
poeia the fossil crab is highly prized 
for its value in curing certain ailments. 
It is used, for instance, as a remedy for 
kidney trouble. The treatment is 
effected by grinding a small part of the 
crab in milk and giving the patient 
the mixture to be swallowed. It is also 
used as a specific for malaria and 
indigestion. In this case a portion of 
the crab is left overnight to be dis- 
solved in a glass of water, which is 
given to the patient early the next 
morning.—S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


THE FITZWILLIAM 
MUSEUM 


Sir,—In your editorial note of 
February 18, Move National Galleries, 
you mention the Fitzwilliam Museum 
as an “established ‘national’ gallery”’ 
which “finds it impossible to meet the 
rising cost of upkeep.’’ These brief 
references may be misconstrued, and 
I shall be grateful if you will allow me 
to state the position a little more fully. 
The Fitzwilliam Museum, being 
part of the University of Cambridge, 
is only in the widest sense of the term 
a‘‘national”’ gallery. It was founded by 
private generosity. Until recently it 
was almost entirely administered 
from the income of its own funds, all 
provided by gifts and bequests made 
to the University for this purpose. 
For some years the costs of 
every kind of service and material 
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rising. 
and 
the 


have been steadily 
There is a large 
growing gap between 
museum’s income and _ its 
expenditure. This deficit has 
to be met bya grant from 


the University chest. The 
grant has increased from 


£550 in 1937-38 to £8,400 for 
the current year. None of 
this money is available for 
the purchase of works of art; 
it is wholly devoted to 
maintenance and adminis- 
tration. The true position is 
therefore that the museum is 
now able to meet the rising 
cost of upkeep only because 
it receives such help from the 
University, which has many 
other urgent claims upon its 
resources. 

I need make no secret of 
the fact that everyone con- 
cerned would be im- 
mensely pleased if private 
generosity were able to come 
to our aid again with a new 
endowment ample enough 
to fill the gap between our 
income and our expenditure. 
What is needed is a 
large capital sum the income of 
which would be available both for 
maintenance and for the purchase 
of works of art. CARL WINTER 
(Director), The Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. 


COST OF STALKING IBEX 
IN SPAIN 
SirR,—Since writing my article on 
stalking the Spanish ibex (February 
25) I have heard that the preferential 
rate of exchange for tourists to Spain 
has been increased from 66 to 100 
pesetas to the £1 sterling. This means 
that the fee for shooting an ibex has 
been reduced from £19 to £12, and 





FOSSIL CRAB PICKED UP NEAR THE 
EAST COAST OF CEYLON 


See letter: Fossil Crabs of Ceylon 


that the all-in cost, which includes 
the wages of the keepers, use of horse, 
etc., as well as the accommodation on 
the shooting ground, is now just over 
£2 a day.—G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD, 
The Old House, Withnell Fold, Chorley 
Lancs. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


A Hare with Two Hearts.—On 
opening, for cooking, the last hare I 
shot this season, I found it contained 
two hearts, each of normal size, but 
joined together rather like twins.— 
JoHN STEVENSON, Lieut-.Col. (Rtd.), 
H.Q., Hansestadt, Hamburg, B.A.O.R.3. 
Why Brotherly Loves?—The 
fatty cakes described by Mr. Alan 
Jobson in Brick Oven Baking (Feb- 
ruary 25) were known in Hitcham, 
Suffolk, as brotherly loves. Does any 
of your readers know whether this 
name was used in other parts of 
Suffolk, and can anyone give its origin ? 
—ELIzABETH GILMAN, The Rowans, 
South Green, Southwold, Suffoik. 


What did the Shepherd Hold ?— 
Mr. Raymond E. Negus, of Dunmow, 
Essex, suggests that the shepherd’s 
staff with a scoop-shaped top, about 
which there has been considerable 
correspondence in CouNTRY LIFE 
recently, was used to heave clods of 
earth or turf, not at straying sheep, 
but ahead of or to one side or another 
of a flock, to turn it this way or 
that. 
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A HOME-MADE LOOM 


By EVELYN BEARD 


on weaving may be interested in some 

details of a loom which I designed and 
made myself. This loom, which has been in use 
for some time and has proved perfectly satis- 
factory, is made almost entirely from odds and 
ends, and the total cost of all the materials was 
considerably less than ten shillings. At the time 
when I made it, looms of any kind were unob- 
tainable, except by schools and similar institu- 
tions, and I do not know whether it is possible 
for a private individual to buy a four-shaft loom 
even now. One can get those useful little models 
with a wire heddle-reed, I know, because I have 
one, but they cannot be used for twills or 
patterns. 

My loom is made up of three sections, each 
complete in itself, and connected only by the 
two boards which form the sides of the loom; 
the two end sections, exactly similar, contain 
the rollers, and the central one holds the heddle- 
shafts. As these are the most important part of 
any loom, comprising the heddles themselves, 
the frame on which they are held, and the 
system by which they are raised and lowered, 
I will first describe the central section (Fig. 1). 

Each heddle-shaft works like this: The 
heddles (A) are suspended between two dowel- 
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rubber bands (C) held by a small hook (D) 
screwed into the framework of the section. 
A strong, fine cord (E), tied to the middle of the 
upper rod, passes up through the top of the 
section (Fig. 2), over a cotton reel and so along 
to the side of the loom, where it hangs within 
easy reach of the weaver. The end is passed 
through a large wooden bead (F) and knotted. 
On each side of the section are two club-shaped 
wooden pegs (G), so placed that they will hold 
the bead in position when the heddles are raised. 

Fig. 3 shows one of the end sections : the 
roller (H) is a length of wooden curtain pole 
about 1144 inches in diameter, with a simple 
ratchet and pawl (Fig. 4) on the right-hand side. 
The pawl is carved from a piece of firm 5-inch 
thick wood and the ratchet is made by inserting 
small screws round the end of the roller. A 
piece of strong canvas (J) forms the roller-cloth, 
and the tapes (K) are secured by lines of 
machine-stitching. When the loom is in use, 
these tapes hold the dowel-rod to which the 
warp is tied. 

In the diagrams I have given no measure- 
ments for the width of the loom. This will 
depend on the size of the reed which one has been 
able to secure. A home-made reed can never to 
my mind be perfectly satisfactory, for though I 
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OPERATING A HAND-MADE LOOM 
really happy with it. Later I was given a broken 
one which had been discarded by a school : one 
side was missing, leaving all the teeth sticking 
out, but I replaced it with Plasticine reinforced 
by butter-muslin pressed on when the Plasticine 
was hot. I have used this reed ever since, and 
it has never given any trouble. 

Very few tools were used in the construc- 
tion of the loom : just a saw, a hammer, a screw- 
driver, a brace with several drills, and lots of 
sandpaper. The only nails with heads were 
those used for the two pawls; all the rest were 
panel-pins of various sizes, except for the few 
tacks fastening the roller-cloths to the roller; 
18 screws were used for the final screwing-on of 





rods (B), each of which is kept in place by two 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE LOOM: 1 and 
2.—SIDE AND TOP OF A HEDDLE SHAFT. 3.—END SECTION OF LOOM 
WITH RATCHET-AND-PAWL ROLLER (4). 
LOOM 


5.—FRAMEWORK OF THE 
FROM THE SIDE. 6.—A HEDDLE-BOARD. 7 and 8.— 
DETAILS OF THE PEDAL ARRANGEMENT 


SEEN 


did make a reed of sorts, and used it, I never felt 





the sides—three in each section, each side 
(Fig. 5). I used a %%-inch drill for the holes in 
the rollers and one a size larger for the uprights which 
support them. A piece of %%-inch dowel-rod is ham- 
mered firmly into one end of a roller and passed through 
the hole in an upright; the second piece has to be driven 
in through the upright while the roller is in position. A 
34-inch hole is made also for the four pegs, which are 
carved from a piece of 5%-inch wood; %-inch holes are 
made in the pawls, and 14-inch holes—or rather dents, for 
they do not go right through the wood—in the facing to 
the top ot the middle section. These dents are to hold 
the skewers or rods on which the cotton reels turn. 

Nearly all the wood came from an orange-box; 
54-inch wood from the section-ends of the box was used 
for the four corner uprights, for the two top sections on 
each side of the cotton-reels (Fig. 2), and for carving the 
four pegs and the two pawls. Unfortunately, being only 
14 inches long, this wood was unsuitable for the two 
uprights of the middle section, but I was able to find a 
piece of 44-inch wood of similar quality. These two up- 
rights must have a good firm grain, as they have to stand 
constant friction from the cords, and they must be care- 
fully rounded and finished off. All the rest of the wood 
was 14-inch board from the sides of the orange-box. 

The small screw-hooks are the kind used for fixing 
flexible curtain-rods; in my loom those at the bottom 
are closed eyes, not hooks. The rubber bands are about 
3 inches long and % inch wide—it is a little more 
economical to buy %4-inch-wide bands and cut them in 
halves, by the way. It is surprising how long these rubber 
bands last, though naturally they have to be renewed 
occasionally. 

Fig. 6 shows a simple heddle-board, and the manner 
of tying the heddles; one needs as many heddles as there 
are dents in one’s reed, plus four extra for selvedges. 

If one wishes one can add a pedal arrangement to 
this loom. The materials I used were an old deck-chair, 
three brass stair-rods, a set of steel knitting needles, and 
8 cotton-reels. Naturally, everybody does not have a 
broken deck-chair, but any wood which is thick and 
strong enough to have a rod passed through it will do. 
The table should be high enough to allow comfortable 
room for the knees, say 22-24 inches. About two-thirds 
of the way up is the arrangement shown in Fig. 7, held 
in place by two stair-rods (L) which pass through the 
legs of the table (M), seen in section. The inner cotton 
reels are threaded on knitting needles (size 12-10) (N), 
and the outer ones on the rods themselves: these outer 
reels need to have their holes enlarged, so that they turn 
freely, but the holes in the table legs and wooden support 
should be as tight as possible. 

Each pedal (Fig. 8b) is made of a piece of 3-ply 
wood 31% ins. by 8 ins. A square block with a large hole in 
it is fastened under one end and two small holes to take 
the cord are bored in the other. The cord passes over the 
cotton-reel (Fig. 8a), immediately over the pedal, under 
one of the outer reels, and so up the side of the loom, 
where it is tied to the appropriate cord. All four pedals 
are threaded on to the third stair-rod, whose ends pass 
through the two front legs of the table about 2 inches 
from the floor. 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 

















HOT-DIP GALVANIZED WINDOWS 
OF VARIOUS TYPES ARE SPECIALLY 
MADE FOR SCHOOLS & HOSPITALS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 








olloway Exc tects 
(LONDON)_LTD. 


Antique Furniture 
Brocades . Chintzes 
Period Fittings 
Cushions . Lampshades 










FURNITURE 
DECORATION AND LIGHTING 


43 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 


LONDON: W: | Tels.: Gros. 3962-3-4-5 
HEAD OFFICE: 
BRIDGE WHARF 
MILLBANK, S.W.I. 




















—— A THING OF BEAUTY — 
and a joy for ever.. 


sae beauty in its smooth, easy-to-clean lines, with their bright enamel 
finish — joy in the quick regulated temperature control, the lavish oven space, 
the large hotplate and the continuous burning system. 


COOKING. Ample hot- HOT WATER. MODEL No. 31 —hasa Raducer fire 
plate and oven space with Suppliesfortygal- box, heat retaining covers on the hot- 
easilyregulatedovenheatto lonsadayatatem- _ platesandaseparate boiler flue. Finish- 
cook for six to ten people. peratureof140°F. ed inastone coloured vitreous enamel. 
CONTINUOUS ECONOMY. Only MODEL No. 35 — is a 
BURNING. Daily fire three tonsoffuelayear simpler model with the same 
lighting iseliminatedand areneededandanytype _cookingcapacity. Finishedin 
the rangeisalwayswarm. ofsolidfuelmaybeused. | Radargreyporcelainenamel. 


B At; Advance 


RANGE 4 
EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO,LTD- ASTON - BIRMINGHAM -6 S 


Product of Radiation Ltd 











' 


Your Magicoal Fire 











Renovated asNew 


Regardless of its age or condition your Magicoal fire can be 

renovated as new. It can be fitted with the latest fuel effect, 

and the restoration of its original efficiency will assist the 

urgent need to save electricity. We wish your Magicoal 

Fire to give you many more years of service and to be a 
credit to its surroundings and to us. 

Ask your Electricity Showroom or any Electrical Retailer for details, or write to— 























Touchbutton House, Newman Street, London, W.1. 


Originators and sole manufacturers. 
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The bracelet 


—_— 
I, HE wearing of bracelets is as 
old and as widespread as the 
wearing of any other article of 
jewellery, and there appears to 
be no historical evidence that 
they have had any significance 
other than their beauty. The 
bracelet carries no symbolism as 
does the ring, it serves no utili- 
tarian purpose as does the brooch, 
it is just beautiful but none the less 
desirable, and for count- : 
less eons and in every 
clime it has _ been 
chosen by man as a 


fitting token of regard. 


Diamond & Platinum 
Bracelet 


The 

GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 
112 REGENT STREET .- 


NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ANYWHERE 


LONDON .- WI 


TELEPHONE REGENT joar 
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The most 


charming 


51 Piccadilly (Corner of Burlington Areade), 
and from the best stores and shops everywhere 





* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Immediate action 
impresses your South 





%e WHOLESALE AT 71/72, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


ee 


Spring walking shoe 
in White Nubuck 
with Hazel or Navy 


Calf. 









American 


F AN URGENT PROBLEM arises in one 
has your South American markets, 
nothing will put matters right as effec- 
tively as a flying visit by you or one of 
your senior representatives. Immediate 
action of this sort enormously enhances 
prestige and goodwill with South 
American customers. 

British South American Airways 
operate the most frequent, and there- 
fore the most time-saving, service to 
important South American cities. 

Specimen fares : 


From London Fares 

to Single Return 
Rio de Janeiro. . . £171 . 4 £308. 3 
Sao Paulo . . £174.19 £314 .18 


Montevideo. . . .£190.2 £342.4 
BuenosAires . . . £192.6 £346. 3 
Subject to alteration 
Fast services also to Natal, Santiago, Lima, 

Barranquilla and the West Indies. 





customers 


Emergency shipments — emergency 
treatment: B.S.A.A. give shipments 
of urgently needed goods — spare 
parts, for example, or consignments 
to meet seasonal sales — emergency 
speed of handling. 





It’s often cheaper to ship 
by air 

Lower insurance charges and lower 
packing costs (most freight can be 
packed in cardboard cartons) mean 
that it is often cheaper to ship goods 
to South America by air than by sea. 
Other economies are reduced ware- 
housing costs—you need not maintain 
large stocks overseas, since you can 
deliver immediately on order — and 
quicker turnover, which frees work- 
ing capital. 











Business by At. -by 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 
British South American Airways Corporation, 9/11, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. (Regent 4141). 
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THE 27 H.P. DAIMLER 


r ( NHE 27-horse- power 
g Daimler, lies, as far 
“ as engine capacity 

and horse-power are con- 
cerned, approximately half 
way between the 2%-litre 
car and the straight-eight 
5°6-litre model—the car 
normally used by Their 
Majesties on State occas- 
ions. Both of these mod- 
els have been reported on 
in this feature. Although 
the engine and chassis di- 
mensions of the 27 h.p. 
model are appreciably less 
than those of the largest 
model, the same amount 
of passenger space is avail- 
able, as the proportion of 
room occupied by the en- 
gine is the same as on the 
straight-eight. 

Although they fulfil similar functions, 
neither of the larger models can be described as 
redundant. The 27 h.p. car is still capable of a 
timed speed of 80 m.p.h., and, while its accelera- 
tion at higher speeds is less than that of the 
straight-eight, it has the compensating advan- 
tage that the petrol consumption is approxi- 
mately 5 miles per gallon better when the car is 
driven at high touring speeds. 

The chassis, the basic design of which is 
identical with that of the larger car, is of deep 
channel section, further reinforced against 
torsional stresses by massive cruciform bracing. 
The suspension at the front is independent by 
means of coil springs and wishbones; at the back 
it is by long semi-elliptic springs. The sus- 
pension all round is assisted by hydraulic piston- 
type dampers, each pair of which—front and 
rear—is coupled by an anti-sway bar. The 
brakes are of the Girling hydro-mechanical 
type, in which the front brakes are hydraulically 
and the back ones mechanically operated. The 
hydraulic and mechanical portions of the system 
are automatically balanced, and the pedal 
pressure is assisted by a servo motor. Chassis 
lubrication is partially carried out by an auto- 
matic system fed by a tank and a pump mounted 
on the dashboard. A permanent jacking system 
is mounted to the chassis, which enables the 
whole car to be lifted quickly and easily. The 
fuel tank is sensibly large, having a capacity of 
20 gallons, 2 gallons of which are normally held 
in reserve. 

The engine was actually designed before the 
war, and, before going into production for its 
present purpose, was used successfully during 
the war in the well-known Daimler armoured 
car, which undoubtedly assisted in its rapid 
development as regards both efficiency and 
reliability. The overhead-valve six-cylinder 
engine gives a power output of 110 brake-horse- 
power at the relatively low engine speed of 
3,600 r.p.m., and the gear ratio used gives a 
reliable cruising speed of 59 m.p.h. The cylinder 
head and the valve arrangement have been 
specially designed to give maximum power 
without roughness or detonation, and the 
cooling water is first directed to the areas sur- 
rounding the exhaust valves and _ sparking 
plugs. 

On any Daimler car the feature of greatest 
interest is, of course, the transmission system. 
This incorporates a four-speed pre-selective 
gearbox in conjunction with the fluid flywheel 
first used by Daimler in 1930 and fitted on all 
subsequent cars. In this system the lever 
mounted on the steering column only selects the 
desired gear, and its engagement is effected by 
what on a normal car would be called the clutch 
pedal. As the fluid transmission permits practi- 
cally maximum slip at tick-over speeds, the 
correct method of driving the car is slightly 
different from that employed on the more usual 
type. The ‘‘clutch” pedal is not used for getting 
the car away from rest; instead, the correct gear 
is selected by the lever, and then, when the hand 
brake is on and the engine is ticking over, the 





THE 27 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER DAIMLER LIMOUSINE 


“clutch” pedal is pressed and released. The car 
is now in gear and, after one has released the 
hand brake, it is necessary only to open the 
throttle slightly to cause the car to move off 
with uncanny smoothness. 

The bodywork of the 27 h.p. car provides 
the same amount of space as that on the larger 
38 h.p. car, and is most generous. The passen- 
ger compartment provides a large main seat 
with middle armrest, which can easily accomo- 
date three people in extreme comfort, and two 
folding occasional seats, which when not in use, 
fold into the partition dividing the front and 
rear compartments. The occasional seats are 
naturally not as luxuriously upholstered as the 
main seat, but, owing to their position, approxi- 
mately halfway between the axles, they provide 
a remarkably comfortable ride, even at high 
cruising speeds. An adjustment is provided to 
enable the best position of the main seat and 
the rear squab to be found, to suit individual 
requirements. The rear compartment is up- 
holstered throughout in fine Bedford cord, and 
the front compartment in leather. As the car 
is designed to be chauffeur-driven, the amount of 
leg room in the front seat has been rather reduced, 
and the general impression in the driving seat is 
one of simplicity and plainness. Compared with 
that of the straight-eight, the passenger equip- 
ment has been slightly reduced. The telephone 
to the driver has been omitted, the ‘‘companions”’ 
have been simplified, and the electrical operation 
of windows and blinds has been curtailed. In 
the interest of reliability, when the car is in the 
hands of overseas buyers, the reduction of 
electrically operated items is probably a good 
thing. 





Makers : The Daimler Co., Ltd., Coventry. 
SPECIFICATION 
£5,904 16s. 8d. | Brakes 


Price Girling hydro- 


incl. P.T. of £2,109 16s. 8d. mech. 
Cu. Cap... 4,095 c.c. Suspension Independent 
B:S_ 85.1 x 120 mm. (front) 


Six Wheelbase 11 ft. 6 ins. 


Cylinders Be. 
rrack (front) 5 ft. 0 in. 


Valves Overhead Track ( y 5 ft. 3i 
> a ‘ ac rear od . 0 Ins, 

B.H.P. epi Overall length 17ft. 9 ins. 
Cah Two S.Us. Overall width 6 ft. 2 ins. 

vad pete Overall height 5 ft. 11 ins. 
Ignition Lucas coil Ground clearance 7 ins. 
Oil filter .. Tecalemit Turning circle 50 ft. 
Ist gear 19.725 to 1 Weight 514 ewt. 
2nd gear -11.156 to 1 Fuel cap... 20 galls. 
3rd gear .. 7.218tol Oil cap. 2} galls. 
4th gear .. 4.727 to 1 Water cap. 3% galls. 


Final Drive. Hypoid bevel! Tyres 8.00 x 17 Dunlop 
PERFORMANCE 


Accelera- Max. speed : 81 m.p.h’ 
tion secs. secs. se as 

10-30 Top 11 3rd 8.3 sip consumption : 

20-40 Top 12 3rd 8.6 | 154 m.p.g. at average speed 





0-60 All gears 28.8 secs.! of 40 m.p.h. 
BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 35 feet. (86 per cent. efficiency) 
RELIABI.E CRUISING SPEED: 


59 miles per hour 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


The body measure- 
ments will give some in- 
dication of the great room 
provided. The back seat 
measures 61 inches across, 
and as much as 49% in- 
ches inside the end arm 
rests. From the front of 
the back seat to the par- 
tition is between 31 and 
34 inches, depending on 
the amount of rear seat 
adjustment used. 

On test the car be- 
haves precisely as one 
would expect, particu- 
larly after previous ex- 
perience of the large 38 
h.p. model. While the 
standard of comfort, in 
fact luxury, is all that 
anyone could expect, what 
is less usual on cars of 
this size and type is the excellent stability, 
even at the highest speeds, over indifferent sur- 
faces or round corners. Although at certain 
speeds the engine appears slightly obtrusive to 
the driver, in the rear compartment there is a 
complete absence of noise, both mechanical and 
from the wind. With full advantage being taken 
of the fluid transmission it is impossible for the 
passengers to detect when a gear change has 
been carried out. For a car of this size to 
justify itself on long distance tours it is essential 
for the luggage space to be in proportion to the 
passenger load. It would be possible, without 
limitations, to carry a month’s luggage for four 
people in the boot. 

While the theoretical cruising speed is 
59 m.p.h., I found that the car settled down 
happily at just over 65 m.p.h., and, in view of 
the many steps taken to give the longest possible 
life to the engine, I see little reason why 65 
should not be selected as the cruising speed for 
relatively extended periods. In view of the size 
and weight of the car the petrol consumption 
figure of 1514 m.p.g. averaged during my test 
appears very good, especially as the test was 
divided between very fast main-road motoring 
and use of the car as a true town carriage. Ifone 
is feeling lazy, or else when optimum smoothness 
is essential, it is possible to drive the car on top 
gear only, by first engaging the gear, and then 
opening out gradually. This method of driving 
is remarkably restful in town traffic, as only two 
pedals—those for the brake and the accelerator 
—need be touched. : 

The car’s stability is most useful, particu- 
larly as it is a chauffeur-driven model. There are 
many owners of cars of this type whose affairs 
demand a high average speed, but who are 
upset by high-speed cornering. On the Daimler, 
however, it is possible for the driver to devote 
all his attention to achieving high averages, 
without being worried by fear for the passengers’ 
comfort. No matter what the surface, or the 
radius of the corner, I found that my rear pas- 
sengers chatted happily even when they were 
being driven in a manner that they would, 
on many cars, dislike immensely. To make 


high speeds safe on a car weighing over 24% 
tons good brakes are of vital importance, 


and the ones fitted to the Daimler gave me 
every satisfaction. 

While observing all legal restrictions and 
treating other road users with every considera- 
tion, I found it quite easy to achieve averages 
between 40 and 45 m.p.h. 

The only criticisms I have are of minor 
importance seeing that the car is chauffeur- 
driven. The steering at low speeds, owing to 
the great weight of the car, is rather heavy and 
braking calls for a rather high pedal pressure. 
Properly driven, this car must be one of the 
most comfortable and restful ones in which to 
be a passenger, even over very long distances. 
The passenger and luggage accomodation is 
equalled only by the 38 h.p. straight-eight 
Daimler, and the standards of comfort, economy 
and performance offer a rare combination. 
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THE PROFILE IN ART 


HE story, told by the elder Pliny 

that the art of painting was in- 
vented by Corinthea, a potter’s daugh- 
ter, who drew the shadow of her de- 
parting lover on the wall so that she 
might retain his image when he left her 
may be said to provide a philosophic 
background for Mr. R. L. Mégroz’s 
well-illustrated, popular history, 
Profile Art Through the Ages (Art 
Trade Press, 25s.). If one is led, 
he maintains, by the attraction of the 
silhouette in art to seek out its many 
manifestations it soon becomes appar- 
ent that the most modest of all modern 
pictorial arts is one of a family whose 
ancestors existed before recorded his- 
tory, while it also includes an artistic 
development in present-day film- 
technique. He finds the persistence of 
outlines and filled-in silhouettes in the 
long perspective of artistic develop- 
ment “‘no longer accidental but essen- 
tial’’ and goes on to ask many ques- 
tions as to the mystical, psychological 
and magical significance of the recur- 
ring use of flat shapes by way of 
corrective to ‘‘atmospheric”’ subtle- 
ties, over-complicated detail and 
literary associations which tend to 
blur direct perception. The many 
illustrations, to which the reader will 
instinctively turn, provide material, 
as the title page of the book suggests, 
for a study of the use and significance 
of profile and silhouette from the 
Stone Age, to that of puppet-films. 
If the text itself is not very systematic 
in the treatment of its subject it is 
certainly full of ideas and is, after all, 
intended first of all as a popular his- 
tory threaded with critical ideas and 
provided with ample pictorial illus- 
tration. Among its more valuable 
features are instructive references to 
the achievements of modern industrial 
design. 


A CAST-IRON CASE 

IVING as we do in the latter part 

of the Iron Age which opened 
about 3000 B.c., the history of iron can 
be said to be the armature of our 
civilisation. Equally A History of 
Cast Ivon in Architecture (Allen and 
Unwin, 63s.) is largely the story of the 
industrial revolution. It is well told 
by John Gloag and Derek Bridg- 
water, but it is no derogation to say 
that it will perhaps be of most interest 
for its 500 admirably chosen illustra- 
tions relating the progress of design to 
the technical development of the 
material (principally in Britain). Iron 
was, of course, extensively worked by 
the Romans, and wrought on a smaller 
scale in late Saxon times; yet the 
oldest surviving example of casting is 
the famous grave slab of Sussex iron 
in Burwash Church, of c. 1390. The 
highly decorative development (well 
illustrated) of chimney furniture in 
this area in the 15th and the 16th 
centuries was possibly due to contacts 
with France and Germany. Though 
the Sussex industry declined as a result 
of the Civil War, as late as 1720 
Lamberhurst Forge produced the 
magnificent cast-iron railings of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which set the 
standard of architectural casting till 
revolutionised by the Adams. 

Abraham Darby, at Coalbrook- 
dale, first succeeded in smelting with 
charcoal c. 1713. The new process was 
not widely adopted till 1750, but then 
Coalbrookdale boilers, rollers, and, in 
1779, the famous Iron Bridge gave 
birth to engineering and made the 
industrial revolution possible. In 1760 
the Carron works were founded, with 
guns as their staple product, but, John 
Adam (the eldest of the Adelphi) being 
one of the partners, with grates and 
stoves as an important side-line. The 
authors establish the Carron works as 
the source of the still numerous and 
delightful late Georgian grates, for 
which the Haworths appear to 
have been the leading designers to 


architects’ specifications. From then 
till Cottingham’s collection The Smith’s 
and Founder’s Director (1823) such 
architects as Nash, Smirke and 
Burton developed the decorative 
design of balconies which constitute 
cast-iron’s esthetic zenith, and of 
which numerous excellent examples 
are given, besides the structural uses 
of iron beams and posts that were 
increasingly explored simultaneously. 
Both applications declined, after the 
material’s crowning achievement of 
the Crystal Palace, being ousted by 
steel from structure, and misused 
decoratively as a cheap substitute for 
other materials. But in recent years 
both have equally revived, and the 
authors confirm the likelihood that, 
with increasing need of pre-fabrication, 
there is as much scope for well 
designed cast-iron, in addition to its 
innumerable utilitarian uses, as under 
Adam and Nash. Though the book is 
presumably sponsored by the industry, 
it is no less objective in its treatment 
than it is informative and valuable as 
a study of an historic industrial art. 


ADVICE FROM JOHN NYREN 

OHN NYREN’S place among the 

greatest writers on sport has long 
since been assured, but there are still 
a great many people who have never 
read him and yet would love him if 
only they did. So the Dropmore Press 
has done a good deed in publishing a 
new edition of him, admirably pro- 
duced, with an introduction by the 
man who comes most nearly to wearing 
Nyren’s mantle, Neville Cardus. 
The Young Cricketer’s Tutor (30s.) is 
extremely interesting to those who 
would study the technique of cricket 
in the age of underhand; but it is The 
Cricketers of My Time _ wherein 
Nyren as an old man recalled the 
heroes and the hero worship of his 
youth which made both him and his 
“anointed clod stumpers’’ of Hamble- 
don immortal. It is curious and 
interesting that some of the best of all 
sporting literature has been produced 
by an alliance of talker and writer. 
It was Nyren, full of ‘chuckling 
reminiscence,’’ who talked his racy, 
vigorous, splendid talk and Cowden 
Clarke who with rare skill and sym- 
pathy wrote it down. We can almost 
hear the old gentleman telling his 
story, how Minshull was “conceited 
as a wagtail,’’ whereas Miller—‘“ there 
was no flash, no cock-a-whoop about 
him, but firm he was and steady as 
the Pyramids.’’ There is that story, 
too, of Lumpy’s encounter with the 
yokel with “an arm as long as a hop- 
pole”’ leading up to the climax of the 
old bowler’s downfall. ‘‘And, egad ! 
he beat him!’’ We can swear that 
those were the very words spoken and 
no other. The writer made the perfect 
complement to the talker and between 
them they produced something the 
flavour of which after nearly 120 years 


still comes “‘as freshly as the new May 
flowers.”’ B. D. 


HUNTING AND HUNTSMEN 


WO excellent new books deal with 

the pursuit of the fox. One is a 
new edition of Nimrod’s Life of a 
Sportsman (Lehmann, 8s. 6d.), and the 
other Life of Frank Freeman, by 
Major Guy Paget (Backus, 2Is.). 

The first is written as fiction, but 
there is neither plot nor much story. 
It is a most interesting and exact 
account of the life of a well-to-do 
Englishman of sporting tastes in the 
early years of the 19th century. 
Nimrod (C. J. Apperley) was a man 
of expensive inclinations but without 
the necessary means. He wrote on 
sporting matters as the most con- 
genial way of earning his living. At 
the same time he was able to enjoy 
himself heartily in describing that 
which he loved. He describes Melton 
Mowbray and the Melton men in the 
great days of fox-hunting with a vivid- 
ness that makes these daredevil young 
people live again for us. They rode 
recklessly yet inspiringly and were 
great men in their way, living lavishly 
and often ruining themselves, but ever 
with an air and a grace and in the most 
gentlemanly way. 

From the amateur trying to treak 
his neck for enjoyment’s sake, we turn 
to the professional huntsman, the man 
who actually hunted hounds and had 
to ride to them as part of his daily 
work, in this case the well-known 
Frank Freeman. Freeman was born 
in Ireland in 1876, by which time most 
of Nimrod’s young bloods had gone to 
ground for ever, but he saw a great 
era of fox-hunting, and was one of the 
finest exponents of the art. In his 
foreword, the Duke of Beaufort writes: 
“Frank Freeman with his pack of 
Pytchley bitches, and Lord Annaly 
as Master, were probably the greatest 
combination for showing sport that 
the fox-hunting world has_ ever 
known.” 

Those who wish to know abvut 
hunting at its best should read these 
two books. 


RIVER MUSIC 


APTAIN H. E. TOWNER COS- 
TON’S Water Symphony (Eyreand 
Spottiswoode, 16s.) comprises a collec- 
tion of photographs and short para- 
graphs of letterpress to introduce them. 
There are scenes familiar to the angler— 
trout rising, salmon jumping, a moor- 
henscurrying to safety and illustrations 
of other incidents which occur during 
a day by running water. In this sym- 
phony some of the photographs are 
inclined to be flat, when the discerning 
eye requires them to besharp, andsome 
of the passages of writing are over- 
emphasised and lack the descriptive 
restraint which the author usually 


employs. 
The result is a slight lack of 
harmony due to over-emphasis in 


the letterpress and under-emphasis i 
some of the prints. 

The tone of Come Fish With M:« 
(Herbert Jenkins, 8s. 6d.) is different. 
The word-music is more direct. There 
is the tang of the north about it and 
Scottish words and Scottish phrases 
have caused the writer, J. Gettings 
Johnston, to add a glossary for the 
bewildered southerner. But in its 
pages, directly and pleasantly written, 
is much useful instruction. There are 
hints for the fisherman, many of which 
are original, and as the reader goes 
fishing with Mr. Johnston north of the 
Border he is able to benefit from one 
experienced in the ways of fishing. 
The watersheds of Tweed and Clyde, 
the estuary of the Ythan and the 
rippling surface of the loch have pro- 
vided the experience and inspiration 
necessary for the writing of the book. 
The reading of it leaves an impression 
of a little more enjoyment than even 
the author had intended to impart. 
It provides the same _ satisfaction 
which a piece of music well played 
gives to an audience and, what is 
important for the fisherman, gives a 
measure of good advice and sensible 
observation for both expert and novice 

R. B. 


FROM PRAXITELES TO 
EPSTEIN 


R. ALEC MILLER has written 

Tradition in Sculpture (Studio 
Publications, 30s.) with the authority 
of a practising sculptor, conscious of 
the possibilities and limitations of his 
art, with an assurance not unmixed 
with prejudice, especially as regards 
the activities of critics, and with the 
experience gained in a lifetime which 
has seen the appearance of so many 
“new” and “modern” manifestations 
in art—and their disappearance. He 
follows the tenuous thread of sculp- 
tural tradition from the time of 
Praxiteles to the present day, des- 
cribing the principal exponents of the 
art, their work and influence. ‘‘ The 
plea that the traditions of the past 
lay a dead hand on the present,”’ he 
says, “is wholly untrue. That which 
hampers and confines the artist is far 
more often a desire to conform to the 
current conventions’—a judgment 
which does not say much for the 
integrity of artists, but perhaps 
explains a good deal of their work. 
Mr. Miller believes that art is a distilla- 
tion of life and experience and that the 
tragedy of to-day is the lack of a 
philosophy of life, resulting in a ten- 
dency for artists to follow their own 
individual whimsies, divorced from 
life and the other arts, appreciated 
only by a few of the initiated. The 
salvation of art will come when a 
compromise is made between tradition 
and impulse. In a generation or two 
the exploratory sculpture of to-day 
will be looked back on as just another 
phase in man’s revolt against tradi- 
tion, another example of his passion 
for experiment. The book contains a 
bibliography and is illustrated with 
some two hundred representative 
photographs; it is a pity, however, 
that there are no _ cross-references 
between the illustrations and the text. 

R. G.N. 
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HE country lane which turns and twists 
with little rhyme or reason, 
Except for cutting corners and avoiding roads 


marked ‘‘A”’— 


In consequence much patronised throughout the 


hunting season— 


Was once, in ancient times, a track they called 


the Pilgrims’ Way. 


And here, before the crack of dawn, on dim 


September mornings, 


The pack moves stealthily along, like phantoms 


through the mist, 


Or gaily, in October’s sun, beneath the tattered 


awnings 


Of maple, birch and sycamore, to keep a cubbing 


tryst. 


PILGRIMS’ WAY 


And when the first November frosts lie sparkling 
bright and hoary, 
Like diamonds, on twig and branch, and every 


blade of grass, 


glory, 


surpass. 


The Chase’s noble pageantry, in all its full-dress 


Goes past to make a picture which no other can 


And many times, the Season through, with fires of 


sunset burning, 


In ved and gold, across the sky to mark the close 


of day, 


The cavalcade of horse and hound, from hill or 


vale, returning, 


Jogs home along the ancient track still called 


the Pilgrims’ Way. 


Epric ROBERTS. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LIMITED COVENTRY 
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THE HUMBER 
PULLMAN LIMOUSINE /¢ 
(Che Padiadee rs Cam, 


COACHWORK BY THRUPP & MABERLY 





THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


Overseas business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. y. P ROD tC F OF r H E 


ROOT ES2G RO UP 


London Showrooms & Export Livision: Rootes Lid. Devonshire House Piccadilly Lordon W! 











Airborne train... 


To the French Railways belongs the 
























distinction of bringing into regular T h is fa mous name 
service the first pneumatic tyred 4 

train in the world. Passengers be- is your guarantee 
tween Paris and Strasbourg are now Oo f t : 

experiencing the uncanny silence , he h , g h est 
and smoothness of “airborne” possi b | e effi ciency 





train travel, which is one of the 
many ways in which the French 
Railways are constantly improving 
passenger comfort. 


PLUGS 


for all cars 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
a 


| FRANCE 


} for Safety, Comfort & Punctuality 


| We 
| 


<= 


\| 


Information, tickets and reservations, 
from the principal Travel Agents or 


FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD. 


iL? 


en, 





dodge Plugs .Ltd.,.Rugby. 











There are French Railway motor-coach tours in the Alps, Jura, Vosges, Pyrenees 
Auvergne, Riviera, Provence, Cote d’Argent, Normandy and Brittany 


CVS -23 
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The Four-wheel Drive 








Station Wagon 


Adaptability is the keynote in this 


pANCover 


front, one being a tip-up and four at the back— 


version of the already famous Land- 


Rover: seven roomy seats, three in the 


all of which fold away; a four-wheel drive with eight forward 
speeds; and a low petrol consumption. There is no end to the 
number of individual uses to which it can be put! 


+ ENGLAND 


CVS-22 


MADE BY THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - BIRMINGHAM 
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An Extia Furtrvow 


WITHOUT EXTRA COST § 








If we said that the “Crop- 
master’ would always 
plough three furrows, we 
would soon hear from the 
‘exception who proves the 
rule’. No two farms are 
alike, 


unwise to make such a 


and we would be 


sweeping claim. The stan- 
dard now 
has a 


“Cropmaster’ 
6-speed gearbox, 
and hardly more 
than the old model. The 
extra gears make all the 


costs 


difference; three furrows 
instead of two is like two 
men doing the work of 


three! Our policy is to 
provide new features like 
this after practical farmers 


have tested and approved 


them. Then, by more 
economical—and greater 
—production, we stan- 


dardise them," at a lower 
price. 


Features like this make the ‘Cropmaster’ the finest general purpose tractor in the 
world; add to this its acknowledged lead in fuel economy, and you will want to know 
more about this fine_tractor. 


Your David Brown dealer is the man to see ! 


DAVID BROWN 


The Wotlds Finest Tiactots &- Implement? 


BROWN 


POWER 


CONTROL 


DAVID TRACTORS LIMITED MELTHAM 
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SPRING GRAZING 


ARCH and April are key 
M months in the management of 
grazing land. Graze the same 
field hard each spring and the cocks- 
foot and ryegrass will be so punished 
that the character of the sward is 
completely changed. The clovers, 
which do not make much early growth, 
are pushing hard in May and June, and 
if the early grasses have been grazed 
hard the clovers will have little com- 
petition. The grazing period is seriously 
restricted when clovers dominate a 
sward, and I am never favourably 
impressed when I see a great show of 
clover growing in midsummer. Too 
often it means little but moss in the 
spring, which is the time when a fresh 
bite of grass is most precious. So the 
right course is to vary the grazing time 
of each ley from year to year, so that 
the early and late species get their 
chance in turn and recover after hard 
grazing. The important matter is to 
keep a balance between the grasses 
and clovers and the species that come 
in early spring and those that follow in 
late April and May. All grasses and 
clovers need periods of rest from 
grazing to make leafy growth and root 
growth. The times of the year when 
a pasture is closed to stock will decide 
the type of herbage that is encouraged. 
Manuring will have its influence, too. 
Lime and phosphates are the fertilisers 
most generally needed to raise the 
status of a pasture and allow the more 
productive grasses and clovers the 
right conditions for full growth. 


Beef Types 


ORD LOVAT and other promi- 
nent breeders of Shorthorns spoke 
their minds about beef types at this 
year’s meeting of the Scottish Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association. They 
must not, Lord Lovat urged, pay too 
much attention to the current Argen- 
tine fancy for small bulls. Certainly 
some of the show bulls seen in the last 
two seasons would compete on equal 
terms with the Aberdeen-Angus. A 
Shorthorn bull can be too neat and 
refined and thereby lose the qualities 
of size, thickness and sturdy con- 
stitution that make him the pre- 
eminent improver for crossing with 
such breeds as the Highland at home 
and the Afrikander in South Africa. 
Mr. D. M. Stewart, of Millhills, Crieff, 
had true words to say about the 
function of the Shorthorn. He was 
speaking as one of the breeders of 
Highland cattle who want crossing 
bulls that are thick and strong of bone. 
He warned : “If your bulls lose their 
size as they have been doing, you are 
going to lose everything to the Here- 
fords.”’ In his opinion the Highland 
cow was for the wet uplands and the 
Hereford for the dry lands, such as the 
prairies of America, and the two 
should never be put together. The 
mating of Hereford bulls with High- 
land cows he called a scandal and 
disgrace to cattle-breeding. These 
searchings of heart and re-definitions 
of purpose are good for every breed. 
A breed, like an individual, may assume 
values that are meretricious and 
damaging to true worth. 


Mr. Robert Boothby 


A the Guild of Agricultural Journ- 
alists lunch Mr. Robert Boothby, 
M.P., enjoyed himself and entertained 
his hosts by laying down the policies 
he would pursue if he were Minister 
of Agriculture. At Westminster he 
represents Aberdeenshire, whence 
much good beef used to come. Mr. 
Boothby described this ‘“‘sight to 
gladden your weary and disillusioned 
eyes. All around you the rolling plain 
of Buchan, carrying a head of fat 
black cattle that would fairly make 
you gasp. The fields ploughed straight 
like a chess-board. The neeps and 
tatties and the well-stacked oats on 
every farm. Great wealth, gentlemen, 


and the product of skill, experience 
and hard work. Arable stock-farming 
at its very best.’”’ Mr. Boothby looks 
at all British agriculture throug) 
these spectacles. ‘‘God never intended 
this island to produce in any great 
quantity either sugar-beet or wheat,”’ 
he assures us. I find this hard to 
accept, knowing that an acre of wheat 
in East Anglia or Wessex yields at 
least twice the weight of grain obtained 
from an acre of wheat in Manitoba or 
Australia, territories which everyone 
considers suited by Nature to wheat- 
growing. But disregarding such local 
prejudices, there is sound sense in Mr. 
Boothby’s ideas. If he were Minister 
of Agriculture he would demand abso- 
lute priority for the purchase of 
feeding-stuffs abroad; get more fish- 
meal provided as animal feeding- 
stuffs; free oats from coupons; raise 
the extraction rate of flour in order to 
give more white bread to the public 
and more feeding-stuffs to livestock, 
and finally offer a good price for quality 
cattle. Well said, Mr. Boothby. 


Farm “Snoopers” 


a the county of Berkshire 13 inspec- 
tors have been busy in the past 
month visiting farms. These are 
“enforcement inspectors’’ employed 
by the Minister of Food to look into 
““some apparent cases of infringement 
of the food regulations.’’ These 
gentlemen have been poking about in 
barns and other private premises 
without the previous leave of the 
farmer. Indeed one farmer, bringing 
in the cows for milking, noticed two 
strange men coming out of his barn 
and gave them a shout. They then 
came and spoke civilly to him, but 
they had not troubled to call at the 
farm-house before they began their 
investigation. This is an intolerable 
intrusion on private property. Mr. 
Strachey now gives an assurance in 
the House of Commons that “all 
enforcement officers are instructed to 
approach the farmer or his represen- 
tative before beginning their inspec- 
tion.’”’ In cases where they fail to 
observe at least the common courtesy 
of letting the farmer know their busi- 
ness before they start their investi- 
gations I hope the N.F.U. will make 
its voice heard. 


World Farmers 


LANS are now going ahead for the 

third annual general meeting of 
the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers. It is Canada’s 
turn to act as host and the conference 
will be held at Guelph, the Ontario 
Agricultural College, from May 31 to 
June 11. There is to be a short tour 
of Western Ontario before the confer- 
ence and an extended trip to the West 
after the conference. Fort William, 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver are 
the chief stopping-places in a tour 
which should give delegates from 
many countries a sight of Canadian 
farming at the time of year when it 
will be wearing its best suit. The 
business of the conference will be to 
keep alive the farmers’ end of inter- 
national co-operation in solving the 
problems of food and agriculture. Last 
year in Paris the farmer delegations 
worked together harmoniously and 
set an example to U.N. How far that 
example will bear fruit still remains to 
be seen. One of the projects most 
strongly backed by the I.F.A.P. last 
year was an international wheat agree- 
ment by which all the nations mainly 
concerned in the wheat trade, either as 
sellers or buyers, would agree to work 
within a scale of prices that would be 
fair to growers as well as consumers. 
Much has depended on the attitude of 
the United States, and since the 
Presidential election talks have begun 
again about an international wheat 
agreement. But I.F.A.P. has yet to 
score a success. CINCINNATUS. 
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APETHORPE AN 
APPROVED SCHOOL 


‘y VITH the purchase of Ape- 
W iter Hall, Northampton- 
shire, by the Home Office, yet 
another of England’s historic homes 
passes. from private ownership into the 
care of the State. It is understood 
that Apethorpe, an imposing house 
which presents an attractive pot- 
pourvi of the architectural features of 
four centuries and was, until its recent 
sale, the home of Lord Brassey, is in- 
tended for use as an approved school. 
The manor is sited in rich, low- 
lying country a few miles south of 
Stamford and was Crown land when 
Henry III granted it to one Ralph 
Brito at a fee farm rent of £10 a year. 
Towards the end of the 15th century 
the property belonged to Sir Guy 
Wolston, a sheriff of the county, and 
there is reason to believe that it was 
he who laid the foundations of the 
present house, though others attribute 
it to his son-in-law, Thomas Neston. 
In 1550 Apethorpe became the 
property of Sir Walter Mildmay. Sir 


Brassey) acquired it in 1904. Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., who, with 
Messrs. Fisher and Co., of Market 
Harborough, negotiated the sale, 
offered the house with 136 acres, but 
the Home Office bought only 50. The 
estate comprises approximately 4,000 
acres in all. 


LORD WIMBORNE SELLS 
HERTFORDSHIRE ESTATE 


ISCOUNT WIMBORNE has sold 

Norcott Hill, his 130-acre estate 
at Northchurch on the borders of 
Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire. 
The house is in the Georgian style and 
was modernised and remodelled in 
1935. The farm, which extends to 
more than 100 acres, is the home of 
the well-known Norcott herd of 
pedigree T.T. Red Polls. Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons and Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley acted for 
Lord Wimborne, and Messrs. Lofts and 
Warner for the purchaser. 





APETHORPE HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
RENT OF SEASIDE 


Walter, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Queen Elizabeth, was 
something of a financial genius. He 
was also a man of great charm. Not 
only did he contrive to fill the Ex- 
chequer without incurring unpopu- 
larity—a difficult enough task at any 
time—but he also succeeded in main- 
taining the affection of the Queen in 
spite of his Calvinistic beliefs, which 
she cordially detested. Indeed, so 
firm was his hold on her affections that 
she allowed him to found Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, although she 
suspected that it was to be a Puritan 
institution. But perhaps the greatest 
proof of his charm is the fact that 
although he prepared the evidence 
that was responsible for the execution 
of the Duke of Norfolk in 1572, the 
Duke evidently bore him no malice, 
for he gave him “rich jewels”’ after 
sentence of death had been passed. 


JAMES I’s VISITS 
AMES I visited Apethorpe in the 
spring of 1603 when ‘‘the tables 
were newly covered with costly 
banquets wherein everything that was 
most delitious for taste, prooved more 
delicate by the Arte that made it 
seeme beauteous to the eye.’”’ Indeed, 
so greatly did the monarch enjoy his 
visit that he returned in 1605, and 
again in 1612 and 1614. Moreover, 
Francis Fane (later the first Earl of 
Westmorland), who had succeeded to 
Apethorpe by his marriage to Sir 
Walter Mildmay’s grand-daughter, 
was granted much Crown timber to re- 
build and enlarge the house ‘for the 
more commodious entertainment of his 
Majesty and his company at his repair 
into those parts for his princely 
recreation there.”’ 
Apethorpe remained the property 
of the Earls of Westmorland until 
Lord Brassey (then Mr. Leonard 


HOUSES 


HE decision, by a North Wales 

rent tribunal, that rents fixed by 
the tribunal applied throughout the 
year will, if it is upheld, give owners of 
seaside properties furiously to think. 
No longer would they be able tocharge 
anything up to £10 10s. a week for a 
furnished bungalow that commands a 
rent of perhaps 15s. a week in winter. 
The chairman of the Welsh tribunal, 
who is reported to have said that it 
would be illegal to let a bungalow, even 
for a short period, at a rent higher than 
that fixed by the tribunal, added that 
the tribunal had taken the view that 
“the claims of people in need of homes 
were greater than the claims of 
holiday-makers.”’ 


BASINGSTOKE CANAL SOLD 
FOR £6,000 


AST week, the Basingstoke Canal, 
which stretches for 32 miles 
between Byfleet, Surrey, and Grey- 
well, Hampshire, came under the 
hammer at Aldershot and | was 
knocked down to Mrs. J. Marshall, 
representing the canal purchasing 
committee of the Inland Waterways 
Association. It is understood that the 
committee intend to form a private 
company backed by people who would 
be prepared to accept a moderate 
return on their money. Any additional 
profits would be used for the main- 
tainance and development of the 
canal for pleasure and commercial use. 
Forty-eight hours after the sale Alder- 
shot Council decided to appoint a 
committee to consider the future of 
the canal. The Town Clerk stated 
that he was inclined to believe that 
either the Hampshire or Surrey County 
Council could buy the canal from the 

Inland Waterways committee. 
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BY .APPOINTMENT 
MAKERS OF 
CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS 


It’s Fisons 


for 


Fertilizers 


Obtainable from Agricultural Merchants or 
direct from the following Sales Offices : 


Berwick-on-Tweed, Burntisland, Edinburgh, Lincoln, 
Newcastle, Newport, Widnes, Plymouth, York and 
Head Office : 

FISONS Limited, Harvest House, IPSWICH 

















For a first-class sample 
AND TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE... 





YOU CAN RELY ON THE GRAIN-MARSHALL 


THE GRAIN-MARSHALL Model 568 ensures a 
first-class sample under all conditions — even 
in hilly country, 

The up-to-date design of the all-British 
Grain-Marshall is exactly suited to your re- 
quirements. Hardly surprising —since the 
Marshall Organisation’s experience of your 
needs goes right back to 1912, when their 
first Harvester Thresher was built. The 
Grain-Marshall is simple to operate and 
maintain, and its sound construction and 
good workmanship make it absolutely relia- 
ble and trouble-free. 

Special Service for the Harvest 

To ensure the maximum working efficiency | 
of your Grain-Marshall, you have at your 
disposal Distributors’ mechanics, specially 
trained in the factories of the Marshall 
Organisation. 


Salient Points 
Strength of frame. 
Twin-wheels on land side for efficient load 
carrying on soft ground. 
Chain drives throughout: 
reliable. 

Threshing mechanism driven by easily acces- 
sible 17 h.p. engine. 

Drive to reel and pick-up reel or pick-up 
attachment is on the land side—clear of the 
crop. 


positive and 


Extras available 
Pick-up reel, pick-up attachment. 


£750 ex works 


Delivery from May 1949 onwards 
in strict rotation 















A PRODUCT OF THE MARSHALL ORGANISATION 


THE GRAIN-MARSHALL MODEL 568 
COMBINE HARVESTER 


For FREE, fully-illustrated catalogue ( publication No. 2597) write today to your Marshall 
Distributor, or to: MARSttALL SONS & CO. LTD., GAINSBOROUGH, LINCS. 2a 
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. .. when you’ve had your 
morning Eno. Not only does its 
cheery sparkle buck you up—Eno 
clears your bloodstream of 
impurities. You feel fine—all day! 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


for cheerful livers 


2/3 and 3/11 a bottle (tax included) 
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CLUBLAND WHITE FINEST OLD PORI 








THE BEST 


can never be_ surpassed. 


Ever since 1883 this full-flavoured mellow 
port has been the choice of connoisseurs 
the world over. 
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ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER seileae semanas 

The actual cutting blade touches the skin just 
like a razor blade—unlike other dryshavers ? 7 
there is no intervening guard to prevent a 3% Obtainable from all high - class 
really close shave—that’s the skin-close shaving Hairdressers, Chemists, — Electrical 
secret of the Rabaldo. 
And there’s no new technique to learn—just 
plug in and use at the normal ‘safety’ razor 
angle for a really speedy, close and comfortable 
shave without the bother of soap, water, brush, 
creams or lotions. 


Guaranteed 12 months. First-class 24-hours 
Servicing Department. 





Dealers and Stores, etc. In case of 
difficulty, write direct to makers. 


Manufactured by 
JOHN A. FRANSEN, LTD. 
NORTHWOOD HILLS, NORTHWOOD, 
MIDDX. 
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VERSES FOR 
VICTORIA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


NE day a retired officer, who 
was presumably demented, 


stepped up to Queen Victoria 
and struck her over the head with a 
cane. Mr. Martin Tupper celebrated 
the occasion in a verse : 

O dastard ! thus to strike that brow 

Anointed and so fair: 
O brave young Queen ! that bruise is 
now 
The brightest jewel there ! 

“Lady Lytteltonassured Tupper,” 
writes Mr. Derek Hudson in Martin 
Tupper : His Rise and Fall (Constable, 
18s.), “that his lines had been ‘justly 
appreciated and much admired’ by 
the Queen.” 

This was not a figure of speech. 
The Queen did admire the work of 
Tupper; so did the Prince Consort; 
and the Royal children were brought 


he says he would heartily give ‘all’ 
for a quarter of it.”’ 

The odd thing is that this short, 
bumbling, fussy and conceited little 
man, who was disappointed when 
Tennyson was made Laureate and 
who had the nerve openly to apply for 
a knighthood, was accepted as some- 
one considerable not only by the 
people but by famous men of letters. 
There were exceptions. The King of 
Prussia might present him with the 
Gold Medal for Science and Literature, 
“as a particular sign of regard,” but 
Thackeray, who had been Tupper’s 
contemporary at Charterhouse, was 
cold; he might receive from an 
American citizen a letter saying : ‘We 
love you, and again we say, in an all- 
comprehensive prayer ‘God _ bless 
you,’”’ but Nathaniel Hawthorne saw 
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MARTIN TUPPER : HIS RISE AND FALL. By Derek Hudson 
(Constable, 18s.) 


THE MARCH OF THE MODERNS. 


By William Gaunt 


(Cape, 12s. 6d.) 


THE WOODEN HORSE. By Eric Williams 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
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up to believe that Tupper was an 
admirable writer. His books were 
favourite presents from one member 
of the Royal family to another, and 
on festive occasions Tupper was called 
in to provide entertainment. There 
was, for example, the time when the 
Swiss Cottage at Osborne was pre- 
sented to the children. They must say 
“Thank-you’’nicely, and what could be 
nicer than some words composed by 
the most celebrated man of letters in 
the kingdom? Tupper obliged, and 
his verses included these two lines, 
which were spoken by Princess 
Helena to Princess Alice : 

I too am dressed, dear Alice, pour 

le bal; 

You for bal-jeunet, I for Bal-moral. 

Again came the Royal approba- 
tion. ‘‘ Both the Queen and His Royal 
Highness were much pleased with the 
feeling shown in the poetry, and Her 
Majesty has more than once expressed 
her approbation.” 


THE WORLD’S IDOL 

Not only Her Majesty. All the 
world worshipped Tupper. His Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, says Mr. Hudson, 
lifted him “to a height of fame that 
has been exceeded by few writers, 
during their lifetime, in any country of 
the world.’”’ For 25 years the book 
demanded ‘by people of all classes, 
from the Queen downwards, was 
Proverbial Philosophy, by Martin F. 
Tupper.” When he visited the United 
States, where his books sold by the 
scores of thousands in pirated editions 
for which he never received a penny, 
he had the compensation of being 
hailed as one of the world’s elect. He 
was entertained by everybody of 
eminence, from the President down- 
wards. W. B. Astor dined him off gold 
plate, ‘“‘and,’’ wrote the enthusiastic 
Tupper to his wife, “with all his 
wealth, he is so alive to our fame that 


the man differently. “ He is so entirely 
satisfied with himself that he takes the 
admiration of all the world for granted 
—the recognition of his supreme merit 
being meritable. I liked him, and 
laughed in my sleeve at him, and was 
utterly weary of him, for certainly he 
is the ass of asses.”’ 

Reading this book, we come to 
like Tupper most when the world liked 
him least. His career is spread pretty 
equally on both sides of the Dar- 
winian chasm. Once the chasm had 
appeared, there was not much room 
on the other side for Tupper’s easy- 
going chirpy cock-robinism. The mul- 
titude turned from him as unanimously 
as it had been with him. The Queen 
turned from him; even his life-long 
friend Gladstone, with whom he had 
been at Oxford, began to think him 
intrusive; and when, in 1875, no fewer 
than 26 publishers declined to bring 
out his “complete works,” the glorious 
game was up. 

In adversity, Tupper was admir- 
able. His son turned out an expensive 
waster; his investments went wrong 
and left him financially harassed; 
Gladstone was responsible for his Civil 
List pension of £120 a year, and he was 
glad to have it. In his darkest hour, 
when his dipsomaniac son was out of 
his mind, he wrote to Gladstone: “I 
won't, and don’t give up. I don’t see 
my way a bit, but will go straight on 
in the dark.” 


PARODY AND RIDICULE 


One can esteem the man who 
wrote that: it is a better man than 
the one who became a popular idol by 
publicising the notion that there was 
not much dark to speak of; and that a 
few spots of “ proverbial philosophy” 
would see us through. He lived to 
become “the most parodied and ridi- 
culed author in English history,” but 
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he could not be downed. He bobbed 
up like a cork. With old age coming 
on, he subjected himself to the 
rigours of public readings, both in 
Englandand America, tofind, especially 
in America, that he was now the butt 
of a “wise-cracking”’ Press. But he 
held on, and he came through. He 
lived to find himself, on the lighter 
side of his shadows, if no longer 
regarded as a figure in literature, at 
any rate half-humorously esteemed as 
a national institution. There are few 
men of letters of whom one can say 
that their lives were greater than their 
works; but it can be said without 
reservation of Martin Tupper. 
A DIZZYING BOOK 

Mr. William Gaunt’s The March 
of the Moderns (Cape, 12s. 6d.) is a 
straggling but fascinating study of the 
innumerable facets of revolt that have 
glinted in art and letters since 
Cézanne began to reduce painting to 
geometry. A strange man, Cézanne. 
At Aix, where he spent all his life, 
happily provided for financially, but 
willing to argue with a cabman over 
a sou, he was so wrapped up in his 
geometrical theory of painting that the 
result of the painting—the pictures— 
disturbed him little. “He gave them 
away. Sometimes he left them behind 
in the fields.’”’ The curator of the local 
art gallery wouldn’t accept them as 
gifts, so what did it matter? Not that 
he had any doubts about himself. 
“Marie,” he would say to his sister, 
“T tell you I am the greatest living 
painter.’’ She consented to accept one 
of his pictures. “I didn’t want to 
offend him by refusing.” 

We are so used to the Impres- 
sionists now—they seem so comfort- 
ably “normal” in the midst of noses 
stuck on to melons stuck on to mando- 
lins—that one finds it hard to believe 
in the reception English artists gave 
them. In 1910 the Impressionist pic- 
tures in the Grafton Gallery created a 
“scandal.”’ Wilson Steer said: “I 
suppose they have private incomes,” 
and “Henry Tonks denounced them.” 
Even to Lickest the Post-Impres- 
sionists were “beyond the pale.” 

But we were on the brink of other 
“isms’”’ : Faurism, Cubism, Vorticism, 
Surrealism. Mr. Gaunt plunges into 
the ever-rolling stream of conscious- 
ness that was trying in so many ways 
to express what was behind appear- 
ance. Not only in art. Freud and 
Jury came into the picture; James 
Joyce and D. H. Lawrence, and, oddly 
enough, Rupert Brooke, who can 
hardly be there for any other purpose 
than to mark the ‘normal’ above 
and below which more excitable tem- 
peratures rise and fall. ; 

We don’t arrive at Sartre and 
Existentialism; and while Dali, Chirico 
and Paul Klee are on parade, for some 
reason their equally interesting con- 
temporary Marc Chagall is not. It all 
makes a dizzying book, most readable. 
Where the moderns are marching to 
Mr. Gaunt does not try to guess, and 
it is at best a ragged approximation to 
a march in so far as that word suggests 
an advance upon an objective. It is 
more like a good journalist’s account of 
the building of the Tower of Babel. 

ESCAPE FROM A STALAG 

Some years ago a novel called 
Goon in the Block, by Eric Williams, 
told the story of the author’s escape 
from a Silesian prison-camp. There 
were reasons then why Mr. Williams 
should not tell how the escaping was 
done. Now that these reasons are no 
longer effective, Mr. Williams gives us 
the “inside story” in The Wooden 
Horse (Collins, 10s. 6d.). 

The camp from which the escape 
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was made was Stalag Luft III, from 
which later there was an attempt at a 
mass escape, with a consequent shoot- 
ing of 50 prisoners. 

It was from this place that, in 
1943, Mr. Williams and two other 
prisoners escaped and succeeded in 
making their way to England. The 
method of escape succeeded by its 
sheer impudence. This story is of the 
most daring, and at the same time the 
most “cheeky,’’ escape that can ever 
have been made. All the preparations 
took place under the very eyes of the 
Germans. A vaulting-horse was built 
up out of Red Cross packing-cases, and 
this was carried out daily into the 
open space where the prisoners exer- 
cised. For months weary men vaulted 
over the horse, and theirs was an 
heroic part enough, for they were in 
no physical condition for such tiring 
exercise. Occasionally, a clumsy jump 
would knock the whole contraption 
over, so that the Germans could see 
that it was nothing but a shape of 
hollow wood; but on the days when it 
was not knocked over a digger was 
carried out concealed in the horse. 
The sandy soil of the district helped, 
but it was a tremendous and arduous 
business, and Mr. Williams’s account 
of its day-to-day vicissitudes is fas- 
cinating. The sand was stored in 
bags that were hung up inside the 
horse and carried away each day 
with the digger when he had dropped 
a trap door, filled in sand over it, and 
made all smooth. 


BRAZENING IT OUT 

Disposing of the sand out of the 
bags was no easy matter; no part of 
the whole enterprise was an easy mat- 
ter; but it was done, and three men 
got away. One took a solitary course; 
the other two hung together, dressed 
as foreign workmen. Fortunately, one 
of them spoke fluent French, and that 
helped. They decided against being 
furtive. They brazened it out, walked 
boldly into railway stations, and with 
the help of forged papers, bought 
tickets. There were moments of touch 
and go, but they reached the coast, 
and finally made their way first to 
Denmark, then toSwedenand England. 
It is the best escape story I have read, 


ARTHUR ROMNEY GREEN 


O those who have only heard of 

the late Arthur Romney Green as 
cra tsman-woodworker, or perhaps 
have never heard of him at all, A 
Craftsman’s Anthology (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) will come as the 
refreshing revelation of a well-stored 
and well-furnished mind. It will 
reveal, as Joan Yeo says in her Preface 
to the compilation, which she has 
edited and abridged, a range of 
interest rare in this age of specialisa- 
tion and more rare in a mind for which 
literature was a by-product and 
mathematics in their bearing upon 
design and work at the bench 
the main business of living. After 
many years of spasmodic reading, 
Green tells us in his own Introduction, 
“T found this book beginning to form 
itself by an almost uninterrupted act 
of memory.’’ To the reader who takes 
each “chapter” in turn—with titles 
such as Consciousness of Mortality, 
Education, Poetry and Religion— 
there will seem a definite artistry of 
choice, and the author—if the term 
may be used with regard to a collection 
almost entirely of other men’s work— 
claims, not unreasonably, to have 
diluted Matthew Arnold’s passion for 
the best that has been thought and 
said with some enthusiasm for the best 
that has been done or for things well 
thought and said with special refer- 
ence to the life of action. The sources 
range from Plutarch to Bertrand 
Russell, from Homer to Fredtjof 
Nansen. Ri f. 
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To see a famous city lying beneath you—to grasp its architectural 
significance as a whole—this is a unique experience reserved 
for the modern traveller. Looking down in luxury from 
the cabin of a K.L.M. airliner, the earth’s most beautiful 
To ahe places are unrolled for your enjoyment. The air routes of 
K.L.M. operate over 65,000 miles, linking the principal 
cities of five continents. All the convenience of high-speed 
travel can be yours with the 
maximum of comfort, if you fly 


K.L.M. Food and drinks are free 








on board—plus K.L.M. service. 
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Reservations from all Air Travel Agents or K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 
(Tel. Kensington 8111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin 











the ligueur 
of the 


Apricot 


* Now available from Wine Merchants 
and Stores throughout the United Kingdom. 
Sole Distributors: 

Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes 

1 Vintners’ Place, London, E.C.4 








Yorkshire worsted suit in mixed greys with 
waisted cut-away jacket and pleats on one side 
of the skirt. Hardy Amies 


r [oe slimmer, shorter skirt shows up to 
great advantage on the tailor-mades and 
the town outfits for summer days. The 

line is definitely far easier to wear for any but 
a sylph than last summer’s wasp waists and 
full hemlines, and the trim silhouette has real 
elegance carried out in simple styles. The 
waists are defined intelligently without being 
over-emphasised, and the skirts are tubular, 
often broken at sides or back by some fluid 
drapery or pleats. 

A round dozen of excellent navy and white 
ensembles were included in the spring collec- 
tion at Debenham and Freebody. The white 
is applied as piqué piping at throat and 
sleeves, plus sometimes a white butterfly bow 
at the throat or a narrow white belt, sometimes 
as navy and white spots for a lining, sash or 
trimming. A navy sheath dress has a bolero 
lined with navy and white polka dot silk; the 
spots are then cut out and made into a narrow 
border to the scooped-out neckline and short 
sleeves. Another navy bolero dress is 
lightened by touches of white piqué, the white 
making very narrow rims that show at the 
neck and sleeves. A navy and white print 
with half-crown dots, one completely white, 
the next broken, is chic; these prints with 
different density of colour for dots are one of 
the popular designs of the summer, carried out 
in all sized dots from a farthing to a half- 
crown, usually in white on a vivid or navy 
ground. A turquoise rayon garden dress with 
enormous white and half-white dots and short 
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Navy barathea with slim sil- 
houette, a double seam running 
up the back of the skirt, sem 

circular inset pockets. Mattli 


(Left) Tweed suit in mole grey 
and pale grey with fox mask 
buttons, a yellow and grey 
shadow check canary overcoat. 


Mattli 


Photographs by 
CountrY LIFE Studio 


cap sleeves is a charming 
number in this collection, 
while summery dance 
dresses in bold plaid taffetas 
and cottons look very fresh 
and gay for young girls. For 
their mothers, there are 
chiffons with massed, soft 
folds concentrated front and 
back of the skirts, and 
square décolletages  out- 
lined with bands of bead 
embroidery, which is 
repeated on the wide shoul- 
der straps. Pale pink 
chiffon makes a delightful 
frock in this style with 
crystal embroidery and an 
elegant back deécolletage 
scooped out to a low U- 
shape, with a fan of pleats in 


(Continued on page 568) 
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An 
Elegant 


Suit 


styled to satisfy the 
whims of fashion. In 
lovely spring colours. 
Also in Navy and Black 
Barathea. 
Hips 37, 39, 40 ins. 


se | ae 


(A wide range of other 
tailored suits from |5 gns.) 


Derrys 


DERRY & TOMS 


KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.8. 
TELEPHONE : WESTERN 8181 
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COATS & SUITS 


at the leading stores ee ( Cwve e 


This lovely Evening Gown in net, em- 
broidered with tiny pastel flowers, has the 
draped shoulder-line and a billowy skirt. 
In black, white, soft blue, pink, smoke blue and 


grey. 
7 coupons £17.6.0 


Model Gowns — First Floor 





ede ‘reebod 
Write for illustrated brochure and address of your nearest stockist : ab e b e n h at mi & I r e e Oo y 


ASTA MODELS LTD. (Wholesale only) 27-28 EAST CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.| LANgham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1I (Debenhams Ltd.) 
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the centre of the back of the skirt. Many of the 
evening dresses are shown with wide fur stoles—a 
white ermine has a border of black ermine tails, 
beaver-dyed squirrel also with its own tails for a 
trimming. Most skirts on the evening dresses are 
wide without being in any way picture skirts, though 
a white spangled tulle fora débutante is as wide as 
a ballerina’s, ankle-length, with pink roses tucked in 
the belt and a fichu top. A black sheath dinner 
dress in taffeta with a cascade of drapery drawn over 
to one side in front and a pale pink circular tulle 
yoke embroidered in crystal stars makes a lovely 
design for an older woman. 


OR Easter, Debenham and Freebody included 

some jersey frocks in grey and fawn, the tailored 
tops pleated and stitched and the pleats released in 
the skirt below. A grey-blue coat was very pretty 
with a striped pastel taffeta cravat tied under the 
turn-down collar, the ends flaring out over the chest. 
Hand-made nightgowns were really exquisite—a 
chiffon had a cross-over top, fragile lace insertion 
circling the skirt with a frill at the bottom. A long- 
sleeved nightgown with a round yoke of white lace 
fastened to the throat like a Victorian’s. Pale blue 
chiffon was embroidered with broderie anglaise 
sprays all over the full skirt. 

Another excellent collection was shown by 
Rosalinde Gilbert, who have brought their prices to 
a level between Utility and ceiling price, which is 
good news. A day dress in a grey and black striped 
silk, one of those silks stiff enough to stand on its 
own, is cut on tubular lines with simple tailored 
revers and flat patch pockets on the hips and has 
great elegance. For the south they show an evening 
dress in an airy white chiffon printed with half- 
crown dots of sky blue over a white taffeta petticoat : 
the skirt gathered fully to the waist and the bodice 
tight and swathed with narrow shoulder-straps. 
With it goes a cape of the spot chiffon. A slim black 
romaine has flowered crépe appliquéd on the hips 
and bodice as two deep garlands of colour. A brides- 
maid’s dress of dual personality in brocaded taffeta 
has“one side of its cross-over bodice pale blue, the 
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Navy barathea suit with paper-bag pockets 
bordered with braid; a box-pleated skirt. 
Bianca Mosca 
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other black; the black is actually a one-sleeved over- 
bodice that can be removed to make a dance dress 
with one bare shoulder and one blue. There is a 
ruched cock’s-comb on the shoulder seam, and a wide 
full skirt. Printed day frocks with sheath skirts 
broken by accordion-pleated bands hidden away in 
their structure so that they only show in movement 
come in mixtures of deep colours. 

Summer ball dresses of great distinction were 
outstanding in the collection of Matilda Etches, 
A candy pink linen, perfect for a hot summer night, 
had its wide skirt in a crash weave coarse enough in 
texture to stand away from the figure, and was 
pleated to the tiny waist. The brief top in coarse 
white cotton lace was laid over three tones of pink 
with tiny sleeves that left the shoulders bare and 
were in line with the top of the bodice. A cham 
pagne-coloured chiffon had an immensely wide skirt 
in triple sunray pleating, a tunic of Brussels lace 
with stiffened peplum and Medici collar, and a waist- 
band of satin with a spray of brilliant multi-coloured 
freesias tucked in. A dinner dress in dazzling four- 
inch stripes of red, white and blue cotton is given 
unpressed pleats back and front, tiny folded sleeves 
and a sheath silhouette; it would make a wonderful 
dress for a Riviera summer holiday. The tunic line 
was featured for day as well as evening, plaid taffeta 
tunics with deep pleats in the jutting peplums being 
placed under sharply-waisted jackets that just 
covered them and jutted over tubes of skirts. 
Scarves slotted through the high collars that furled 
up nearly to the ears. Miss Etches has utilised 
English cottons with great intelligence. A super- 
fine white cotton evening dress is embroidered all 
over with pinhead flowers in yellow, green and flame, 
while the bolero top is encrusted with Persian motifs. 

The outstanding colour of the season is 
undoubtedly grey, which appears in every tone 
throughout the morning, afternoon and evening 
clothes. Navy is beginning to re-appear as a 
definite styling note for day, and many of the 
smartest tailor-mades have been in navy, which is 
superseding the mushroom tones. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDS. 
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CROSSWORD No. 996 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 9 
envelope) must reach 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ 
first post on Wednesday, March 16, 1949 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 12. Dan’s duel (anagr.) (8) 


“Crossword No. 











996, Country LIFE, 7 % 
not later than the 10, Willow (7, 3) 


ACROSS 
3. You might say they dependjon‘the ears (5) 
. Provide accommodation for books (6) 
. There is no rage in this wild creature (6) 


SH 


11. A canal to like, maybe (4) 


14. ‘‘The idle — of an empty day” 
—William Morris (6) 
16. Sent in last,smite! (anagr.) (15) 
18. Cards are not indispensable to the conjuror 
for his (6) 
20. Satanic instruments in the old church bands 
(8) 
23. Give nothing to a friend but a stone (4) 
24. It saved disputes about precedence (5, 5) 
26. Underground meeting place of King George 
and an Emperor (6) 
27. No longer there after the rubbing (6) 
28. ‘‘After the singer is dead 
“And the —— buried”’—R. L. Stevenson (5) 
DOWN 
1. Is the boatman encouraging the washer- 
women? (6) 
2. He is smothered in lace (4) 
3. The story of a big toe? (6) 
4. For a dish it sounds unsubstantial and pitched 
high (6, 3, 6) 
5. With the beginning of 4 down, its end was a 
big burst (5, 3) 
6. Would it be useful in armoured warfare if 
taken off the line? (4, 6) 
7. Stern (6) 
12. A price to bring the house down? (5) 
13. Make the actual rite vocal (10) 
15. Shows the effects of oxidisation (5) 
17. It provides food in a very short time (8) 
19. On the subject of wine here is news (6) 
21. Of course, it causes an alteration in what it 





SAUCE ROBERT J brings about (6) 
SAUCE DIABLE Pe at sone COSOSHOOSO SEES LC OLOCOO SOS CCL OSCOSEOSOOCOSS eeeeeeres 22. Does he count aloud? (6) 
Address sesgee 25. Architect with the longest pedigree? (4) 


Soon we hope for the return of Sane 
Melba—which made Péche Melba famous 


ESCOFFIER LTD., HARDERS ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E.15 


SOLUTION TO No. 995. 


5- The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of March 4, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Jack-in-the-box; 9, Cormorant; 10, Later; 11, Nullah; 





The winner of Crossword No. 994 is 


Miss J. Bridgwater, 
Hillside, 


™ S 








12, Campaign; 13, Hermit; 15, Stampede; 18, Splinter; 19, Snatch; 
21, Grasping; 23, Salmon; 26, Incus; 27, First Lord; 28, Heart-rending. 
DOWN.—1, Jacinth; 2, Coral; 3, Isolation; 4, Teal; 5, Extracts; 6, Oxlip; 
7, Arrange; 8, Strident; 14, Reliance; 16, Manhattan; 17, Jennifer; 18, 
Signify; 20, Hangdog; 22, Posse; 24, Maori; 25, Brer. 


Calvert Road, 
Dorking, 
Surrey 





CON DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold sub 


ject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cc 


over by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, 


literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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HE White House of New 
Bond Street specialises in 
many things of interest to 

young married women. Not the 
least important are the cleverly 
styled and elegant looking 
maternity dresses and ensembles 
with their “just right” trimming 
details and their impossible-to- 
detect adaptability features. The 
model illustrated is in fine quality 
navy lainage, with deep fichu 
collar and frilled cuffs of white 
broderie Anglaise. 


Illustrated catalogue of White House 
Maternity Models sent free on request. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


(Linen Specialists) LTD. 





51, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 5473 
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BURBERRYS 





Weatherproof in 
Burella 
with 
hood attached 


The Burberry 
The World’s Best 
Weatherproof 


BURBERRY 
ecasyaarr 


BURBERRYS 


metal HAYMARKET LONDON -: S.W.|] 


Telephone: WHltehall 3343 
BURBERRYS LTD. 











From a collection of suits for Spring and early 
Summer: simple clean-tailored light grey flannel 
that goes well with any colour of accessories. 
58 and 40 ins. hips £5:12:2 
42 ins. hips £63036 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREFT EDINBURGH 














alked 1,000 miles 





The Dunlop test for Seamless 
Boots is to flex them 500,000 times 
on a special machine, the equiva- 
lent of 1,000 miles walking. Only 
because they are made by the 
latex dripping process—retaining 


DUN 


Goll on 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. (Footwear Division), Speke, Liverpool. 


the tensile strength of the natural 
rubber—can they stand up suc- 
cessfully to this gruelling trial. 
That is also why these boots are 
stronger, waterproof and unaffect- 
ed by storage. 


LOP 


Earth 


9F/MB2 
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CHILLED - WATER MILK COOLING UNIT 
Cools to 40° F. Costs less than 6d. per day to run 


Price £160 .0.0 


Write for details. 
WOLSELEY SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE CO., LTD., WITTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 








In your own house - 
Home Lift: 











Write for 
feaflet giving 
full particulars. 


HAMMOND eCHAMPNESS 


GNOME HOUSE, BLACKHORSE LANE 


LONDON, £.17. TEL: LARKSWOOD 1071 


“What... 
“Yes, KAMPOLIME again. 


seed-bed over there.”’ 


“What troubles are you expecting ?’’ 


next month. | swear by KAMPOLIME. 
7 Ibs. Is. 9d. 


Ay Tell me Mr. Cakebread? 


more stuff on the garden?”’ 


Remember 
I used it in January, and look at my lovely 


¢Yes, pretty good, but why use it again now;”’ 
“This is the time to clean the ground for potatoes, 
peas, beans and green-crops. It’s no use waiting till the 
plants are attacked, as it’s too late to do anything about it then.’’ 


“I’m not expecting any, but | like to be prepared. Take potato'slugs, 
cabbage gall weevil, and our old enemies, leather-jackets, wire- 
worm and cut-worms, they just disappear after this treatment. 
At the same time, it limes the ground and the potash content steps 
up soil fertility. If you dig it in now, you can plant up your ground 


14 Ibs. 3s. Od. 
From Seedsmen and Ironmongers 


KAMPOLIME® 


COMBINED SO/L SWEETENER AND PEST DESTROYER 
























ENGLAND... 


VERY English- 

man fancies him- 
self a farmer; and the 
hedgerows and gar- 
dens of our country- 
side are the very warp 
of the national scene 
....In many a village 
rectory, hall and inn 
there are discerning 
folk who have dis- 
covered the virtues of 
Balkan Sobranie and 





STEEL SECTION 
PLATES SHEETS HO 








who wisely never 
change. The economy 
of long smoking and 
the pleasure of an 
aroma that even the 
ladies appreciate, 
these are the virtues 
they value.... 


ot 








SOBRANIE L'2 LONDON.ECI) 
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World Harvests 
—and the Pig 


1948 harvests were bumper everywhere. 

Is there really a world shortage of feeding 
stuffs ? 

Or have the Danes, the Poles and the 
Hungarians (all over-run in the war) got in 
ahead of us? 

For pig food is the problem in Britain — not 
pigs or pig houses or bacon factories. 

Given the food we could treble the home 
pig-production in a year —put up the ration 
of bacon and have real pork sausages again (to 
say nothing of pies, frys, chitterlings and 
puddings). 

Press for the food to be bought, if you want 
to feed better. 

This isn’t politics — it’s plain commonsense. 


Issued by 
MARSH & BAXTER LTD 


in the interests of National nutrition 





Marsh & Baxter Ltd, Brierley Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams 
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LANTERN 
ws” CLOCHES 


SAVE TRANSPLANTING 
PREVENT “CHECK” 


R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT 


Lantern Cloches are invaluable 
for starting individual seeds of 
tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, 
etc., in the open where they are 
to grow on. When the plants 
are sufficiently advanced, the- 
Lanterns are replaced by full-size 
cloches, thus saving transplanting 
and preventing all risk of check. ; 
Plants are protected from frost, wt 

wind and rain, and grow on healthier and sturdier. 6” Per 27 & 

a . . ie dozen 
square base, 6” in height. Roof glass slides for ventilation. 
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Box deposit 10/- returnable 


TOBACCO GROWING SUCCESS 


Grow your own Tobacco the Chase Way; you will not only save 

trouble and money, you'll enjoy the Tobacco you grow! You'll have 

the advantage of Chase experienced growers to advise you at every 

stage and of the finest varieties of seed (I/- a packet), for cigarettes 
and pipe tobaccos. Write for full details to-day. 


JOIN THE CHASE GUILD 


For 2/6 a year you get the pooled experience of 

thousands of members, plus Chase’s Monthly Bulletin. 

Invitations to Shows, Demonstrations, Conferences. 

Free advice on all gardening problems, monthly produce 

competitions. 25,000 members already. Send 2/6 today 
to Sec., CHASE GUILD, 9, The Grange, Chertsey. 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION, Ltd., 9 The Grange, Chertsey 
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MECHANICAL GARDENER 


ADAPTABLE FOR—Cultivating * Hoeing ° 

Ridging - Harrowing « Grass Cutting - Lawn 

Mowing : Spraying - Hedge Trimming - 
Earth Turning * Wood Sawing: Barrowing ° 
Hay Sweeping. 












Fuel consumption 

less than one pint 

¥) 

Y per hour. Saves 
time — money — 

labour on every 

job. 
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BARFO 


(AGRICULTURAL) LTD. 











“Well- 
if you can 
call Karswood 


a knack 





That's the secret behind our consistently high 
egg-yield. Honestly, the way Karswood coaxes 
more and more eggs out of the same hens eating 
the same old mash week after week, is a standing 
marvel to me. Trouble is, with Karswood, you 
get to expect ‘em, but I can 
I started 
with four pullets, New Hampshire Reds cross Light 


get used to marvels 


still remember when I was a novice. 


Sussex. I was averaging eleven eggs a week when 
a pal took pity on me. ‘Try this’, he said, and 
pushed half-a-packet of Karswood Poultry Spice 
over the fence. I tried it according to in- 
structions on the packet and it was like taking Wy 
the brakes off. 

stayed doubled* and Karswood had got them- 


selves another customer for life. What dees KARSWOOD 
contain, sir? Well, if I knew that I might start 


Egg production doubled and 


up a rival firm. But for coaxing eggs out of 








GRANTHAM birds there’s nothing to touch it. Good morning y | 
to you, sir.” * Facts based on test ial in our p 
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FLORA AND CUPIDS: CHELSEA, CIRCA 1760. 
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Britain has been justly famous down the years for the unmatched 


quality of its porcelain, And remember, in cigarettes, too, quality 


counts above all. Ever since 1883 Gold Flake have been famous for 


quality of fine tobaccos and superb blending. 


““S* GOLD FLAKE aarenss 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. GCs.P 
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